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Pnooeaslng of thermoplastic materials 
and manufacture 
of Injection moulds and dies 


Krause household goods 

Ladders ■ Ironing Boards • Stools • Washing Stands • Clothes Ajrers 
Washing Baskets * Multi Purpose Rollers ‘ 
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The "Flgurae" Construction Game gives a maximum number 
of modelling possibilities with a minimum number 61 con- 
struction pieces and is ideally suited to! the Imagination and 
thought-processes of the child. High quality materials make 
the game unbreakable, pleasant to the touch, hygienic and 
washable. . ■ 
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Hiesinger Kunststofferzbugnlsse 
Induelrlegebiet Nord 
D-8958 FQssen 
Fed. Republic of Germany 



®(jj) Heberlein GmbH. . 
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1MO Is the specialist |n display work, printing advertising material for sWp* 

P o,nl ' of ' 30le display. We supply all manner of display 
work gepred to advertise and sell the product. . .. .-r. 

Our range extends frbm complex, multl-dlmensionai work to simple stand 

and pop-ups, with full service f rota layoutto delivery. /< 

Equipment Is up-to-date and Varied, enabling IMO to print calendars, ther* 
mometers and noteblocks. Maximum fprmat Is a jumbo 100 x140 cm, 
which Is well suited to large-size display needs, ,V > ■ 
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Bonn 
Sea I 


inef for 


B dnii’s : dblegafio'iV : to New York for 
t jic ( seventh session 6r tin?' UN Law 
of the Sea conference is intent on pro- 
^rcss^ ^ixtji^ session was adjpuriujd 
in Ju^ic after .pix weeks of lough nego- 
tiations in Gp’^^ ' 

ln.,New York the main issue will be 
seabed mining and the- dispute over sea- 
bed .deposits of, copper, cobalt, nickel 
anij manganese,. , .i , 

Law of 'the Sen conference is an in- 
nocuous name for what is a clash over 
control of shipping and; economic ex- 
ploitation of the seas influenced by in- 
ternational political and economic inter- 
ests. 

It is a mammoth conference attended 
by 154 countries and has been going on 
since 1973. The most controversial issue 
is how to reach legal, organisational and 
fundamental agreement on the exploita- 
tion of newly-discovered seabed mineral 
deposits. 

The developing countrf^s' wnVff 'ari 'In- 
ternalional seabed authority with mon- 
opoly powers to keep a close check on 
quantities mined and prices paid. 

The industrialised countries, alone in 
possessing the , technological know-how 
to conduct deep-sea mining, are intent 
on freedom of access to seabed re- 
sources. ’ •* ' 

They are willing to accept ail interna- 
tional seabed authority, but only if in- 
dividual corporations and countries are 
also entitled to mine coveted manganese 
nodules. ' 

. . i • I • • 

Bonn, ..too, insists .on coexistence of 
the seabed authority; on the one hand 
and mining by private companies. and 
utyividu^l coup fries, 911 the other. 

1 Tl\e seventh; .conference session ought, 
Bonn. feejs >; .to*reach a clear: agreement 
on ; \vhal, is termed parallel access to sea* 
bed resources. Closer agreement .is: felt 
to be possible. 1 '” l ' : 1 

The advantage Of a parallel arrange- 
ment, as Bonn sees ik is that competi-. 
ition in seabed mining would . benefit the* 
■consuiiie'r; ! , ;•> W*? > [i 1 I 
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■ Yet evert ' if a compromise bit this 
issue 1 takes shape in New York, pfotfael- 
ed talks on other thorny problems seem 
inevitable. Whatever ' happens, a hint h 
Session iJextycnr will be needed. 

.Years will, elapse, before a new Law of 
(he Sea convention is ratified, so coun- 
tries interested in scaped mining are 
drafting interim arrangements of their 
own. ^ 

The aim is to ensure legal and 
investment safeguards for industry so 
that technological development can con- 
tinue aitd investment capital be raised for 
(his costly new source of raw materials. 

In the United Slates. Congress has al- 
ready passed a Deep-Sea Mining Bill. 
The Senate is still considering alterna- 
tive proposals, but a hill could be law by 
the end of the year. 

By then Bonn and other industrialised 
countries intend to have followed suit 
,\\ith quliyuol arrange moil} uf i|uir. ywji. 

Parliamentary parties in Bonn are alt 
working on a draft, and both the For- 
eign Ministry and Bundestag members 
specialising in the Law of the Sea have 
an open line to Washington on the 
issue. 

Their aim is to ensure that legislation 
by individual countries is coordinated 
and does not clash. There is no point in 
seabed mining pioneers working at 
cross-purposes: as far as possible 1 they 
must cooperate.. 

■The UN conference is beset by dis- 
putes on other issues too. Details remain 
to be settled, but there can be no doubt 
that large nreas of what used 1 to be the 
high seas ullll be claimed!. ' " ' 11 

. ..Pecisioifl have already beat taken 
evep, though the formal resolution has 
yet tp. be passed. ,T(ie 2jbp-rni(e eepno- 
liiic jfbne is. a; certainty, although lai^i? 
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Worid philosophers meet 

President Walter School after opening the 16th world philosophy congress in 
Diissoldorf, accompanied by the city's mayor, Klaus Bungart, and North Rhine- 
Westphalia Research Minister Johannes Rauh. President Schael made an appeal for 
freedom of opinion and tolerance. Speaking to 1,500 delegates from 60 countries, he 
referred to freedom of opinion as a philosophic and democratic fundamental value. 
t'The idea of. the stats, or ft political party, as the custodian of truth is intolerable for a 
democrat," he said. On the problem of human rights In the socialists countries, he 
advocated universal freedom of opinion. Freedom of viewpoint as a basic tenet of 
democracy was, finally /'nothing but the freedom to philosophise." Philosophers were 
duty-bound to advocate freedom of opinion in their own interest. Herr Scheel asked 
whether the West was not in the process of giving up freedom for the mere 
opportunity of purchasing an increasing number of Increasingly exotio pleasures. 

' (Photo: dpa) 


locked states and countries with neglig- 
ible coastlines are still fighting to keep a 
number of rights within this economic 
zone. 

Another certainty is that territorial 
waters will be extended from three miles 
to 12, so Bonn is right in claiming that 
a revolution has already taken place. 

Countries at a geographical disadvan- 
tage seem destined for a faw deal at the 
conference, and : Bonn will have to' ac- 
cept thisi 1. . ■ ; • 

Countries with lengthy coastlines have 
already : allocated : themselves generous 
sectdrS of ; the sCBs. In the Pacific, for in- 
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racism conference 

■■■ 7/ ■■ ■■ ■ 

confuses issues 


F reedom! and democracy! are. much-* 
abused concepts, meaning oil things 
to all men, and thei Geneva UNI confer* 
ence on racism and racial discrimination 
juts again shown what - happens when 
people are less than honest in thoir use 
of words.'. i-^:' •!’ ."-.IS- 

::,Fot the past three years inlomatioilal 
orgapiaations have been. 1 debat ing : whct- 
her racism and Zionism can ,be equhted. 
Arab- governments, in partienkhy sided/ by 
East , bloc countries. : -art particularly 
insistent .onithis'etjudtiotyiplthoughilhty 
ought to know better.- j. 1 . .mi 


So the EEC Nine, pfus Scandinavian 
Australia, New Zealand arid Cdnada, 
have demonslhitlyely quit the Gendvd 
conferciice to' shovk how they /eel' about 
a resolution [ ajso opposed by most 'oth’or 
Western countries. ; 11 • * '• 1 

Confusing issues by trying ‘to equate 
racism and. Zionism < is not ;going to fun 
ther: Uw icause - oti fighting ' racism — the 
deliberate discrimination . dgairist .people 
because of skin colour, 1 .lit! 
i Politicai; sleight-of-hand is' no way to 
seF about 'lighting racial discrirtiindtioii 
effebtiyely 1 . -'pndi 1 Ziorii$n\ . cart no t -’- be 


stance, tlie 200-mile zone lakes up 42 
per cent of the ocean’s surface area. El- 
sewhere the story is much the same. 

Bonn feels a comprehensive Law of 
the Sea convention is urgently needed to 
ensure that this unilateral curve-up of 
the seas is not continued. 

. Anarchy will -prevail on .the seven 
seas, with countries going it alone and 
infringement . following encroachment in. 
swift; succession unless agreement is ire? 
ached at the UN conference, .says 
Bonn’s Foreign .Minister , Ha nsr Dietrich 
Gensclier. - \. Kfaus Broichhaiisen. 

,j > . (Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeitung 
• Ipr Deuisciil and, 1.9 August |9,78) 


equated with racism;, it is merely tjie 
philosophy on which the state qf ,lspej 
/s.bgsed. v.-f ' n -rFf r.-6 v.r -r-. t - 

■: One can reject, aspects: of this philo r 
dopliy.. One rridy feel the policies pur* 
sued by theiMsmeli governments are 
wrong, or eveni downright dangerbhsj r: 

But the 1 Jewish statfc dai I nOt 'be ilcc us- 
ed of discriminating against arid oppres- 
sing people bh account 'of race or colour 
of skin. - I j 

People who sit in ’glass, Jipuses opght 
npt Jo jtljuow. stones. Intolerance towards 
people wi||. other beliefs. \s\ alien. to. the 
true spirh , ,qf Tsjajn, yet. it js ^i^cspreaij 
in a number of Arab countries. ' I j i( 

r: .Oddly : enough '.‘they. ' are-.: countries 
whichUlike; toeca|l Mbejnselve» v progres- 
sive. Bot in ,1 this instance ; l!ioy.; are: them- 
;SelvesguUly bf laWptre cis *n- r ;: ‘:5: ;lnl 

. (l iuikruilsr Kynd^iiiad, 2S. August. 1978) 
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Parliamentary Union meeting to 
debate arms, terrorism 


Following the Western economic summit, 
Bonn is about to host a further full-scale 
international gathering: the 65th annual 
conference of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union. About 1 ,400 visitors from all five 
continents -are expected, including 030 
delegates representing the parliaments of 
six dozen countries. The conference, 
from 6 to 14 August, will be chaired by 
Bundestag speaker Karl Cars tens. 

V iews differ as to the political effica- 
cy of the Inter-Parllanicntary 
Union, originally a chib of higli-mimlcil 
MPs who knew each- other well and wel- 
comed u chance to exchange views. 

Now the 1PU has 76 member-coun- 
tries (four of which will not be repre- 
sented in llonn) mid is in many ways a 
mirror-image of the United Nations. 

In the preliminaries and when votes 
are taken, the UN blocs are increasingly 
seen to emerge. So the fPU is occasio- 
nally duh hill the parliamentary arm of 
the UN or derided as a vest-pocket 
UNO. 

Yet (he IPU has undoubtedly made a 
positive con frili ut ion towards world af- 
fairs over I he years. 

It is hard to forecast wind part the 
fkun con fere: lice will play in ils histoiy. 
but conference chairman Karl Careens 
lor one is oplimrstic. 

lie expects positive moves, oxpccially 
on disarmament and Against terrorism. 
“The IPU dates back more than a cen- 
WiV: ; Wi IHIQ bn Austrian 1 MP, Rotibt 
yon \VuIterskircf icii, proposed (hat parlia- 
iw'entariahs of all countries ought to 
keep In touch, But initially the 1 idea inct : 
with lit|Ie suppprt. , . ■ “ 
Others took up live, idea,, however, and 
a first inter- parliamentary conference 
was planned for 1877. It was shelved 
because of the Russo-Turkish War and 
Ihe Serbian attack ort Turkey. 1 ■' 
William Rahdal Grenier of Britain and 
Frfd^ric Passy of 1 France 1 muy be consi- 
dered the founding fathers of the pre- 
sent IPU. 

Their chief aims : in convening an 
inter-parlidnicnlary conference were to 
create an international court of appeal 
and to curb the arms mcc, Both men 
were presidents of ; national pdace 
movements. * 1, ■ 1 . 

• They met In Paris in I88S, set up a 
preparatory comrftiucQ ond convened the 
first conference for the following year. 

On 29 June 1389 fifty-five French- 
men, 28 Britons, five Italians, a Dane, a 
Belgian, a Spaniard, a Hungarian and an 
American met at the Hotel- Continental 
in Paris, ' 1 

More by coincidence dun by design a 
politician from Liberia also turned up, 
and Mr Cremer and M. Passy, both 
committed anti-colonialists, allafchcd 
more ttiun symbolic significance to the 
presence of an African delegate, 

The following day the gathering re- 
solved to hold regular . inter-parliamen- 
tary conferences: lire IPU was bom. Its 
two founders were later awarded the 
Nobel peace prize. . 

As the second conference, in Loiulort 
in 1890, ill 'MPs attended, including a 
mini her of members 6f the German Re- 
ichstag. 

The term Inter-Parliamentary Union 
was adopted al a subsequent eohforenco 
in Christiania, now Oslo, where the 
Inter-Parliamentary Council was set up 
as an excculvc body. 


A permanent see re I a rial was establish- 
ed in Geneva. The first IPU conference 
outside Europe was held in St Louis, 
Missouri, in 1904, the first in Germany 
in Berlin in 1908. 

World War One put paid to activities, 
and the wounds it inflicted were slow to 
heal. But ut Vienna in 1922 the 316 de- 
legates represented 26 countries, includ- 
ing the first South American delegate, u 
Chilean. 

At the second IPU conference in 
Germany, again in Berlin, a resolution 
was approved which not long afterwards 
was to apply to the host country: 

’'Conference disapproves of all illegal 
nets uimed at abolishing a parliamentary 
regime. It states categorically that Ihe 
form of government can only be chang- 
ed vja the provisions of a country’s con- 
stitution.” 

From 1933 Germany no longer look 
part in IPU activities, ulthough III IPU 
itself refrained from clearly staling its 
views on the Third Reich, rcslricling it- 
self to general declarations. 

More direct and treiicliaiitcoiiiniciits.it 
was felt at the time, have constituted in- 
tervention in the domestic affairs of a 
memlier-eountry. This view was hirer 
modified. 

IPU wurk also came to a halt during 
World War Two. the first posl-war eon- 
IcrciiLV being held in Rome in I ‘MS. 
Germany was not represented until Is- 
tunbuUin |95JL.' . .. § ■„ ....... t ., . 

In Istanbul. Israel ‘bitterly 'attacked 
Bonn’s membership, but Hermann 
Ehlers, Christian Democratic Bundestag 
speaker, and Carlo 1 Schmid. Social 
Democratic deputy speaker, made an 
jmpassioried appeal to the conference 
hot to stage a tribunal against Germany. 

• Spirited applause, the minutes noted, 
greeted Carlo Schmid’s suggestion that 
the conference would do better to dis- 

: i*.‘ •* . l,;jh 1 j- - .V 
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cuss more pressing problems such as the 
hardships of refugees and; malnutrition. 

The IPU first met behind the Iron 
Curtain in .Warsaw in ,,1959. As years 
went by its brief became ever wider, In- 
creasingly dealing with. international de- 
velopment. 

Of the two issues that dominated its 
early years, an international court of 
appeal and disarmament, only, disarma- 
ment remained consistently on the 

agenda. 

In 1962 Ranieri Mazilli of Brazil was 
the first non- European to chair the 
Inter-Parliamentary Council, while the 
number of member countries has 
doubled since World War Two. 

1 1 • . ’ 

Tlw newcomers have, for tho most 

part, been Afro- Asian and Latin Ameri- 
can countries, but in 1972 the G DR was 
admitted, having become a full member 
of the United Nations. , 

The IPU’s statutory aim of fostering 
personal contacts between members 1 of 
alp parliaments and uniting them in 

joint activity has grown increasingly dif- 
ficult. . : 

:The organisation is larger than it was 
in the days of C’remcr and Pussy. It has 
grown steadily more . bureaucratic, dele- 


gates come and go more frequently than 
they used to do. 

A further early objective, arbitration 
of international disputes, was accom- 
plished fairly soon when the IPU v/as 
instrumental in drafting the terms of the 
Hague convention on land warfare, still 
in force even though it cannot be said 
(o have been universally observed. 

This leaves amis limitation and an 
end to the arms nice. liPU statutes call, 
on members to promote world peace 
and international .cooperation, “particu- 
larly by supporting the aims of the 
United Nations.” , 

There liiay be 76 members but there 
are still many blank spots on the map. 
In Europe, Cyprus und Malta are not 
memhers. For years there has been talk 
of People’s China joining. 

The four countries which Have not 
announced their intention ' of attending 
the Bonn conference are Albania, Haiti, 
Nicaragua and Paraguay. '• ■ 

Violation of human rights 
regularly condemned 

A number of countries in which there 
he vc been military take-overs have been 
expelled, including Argentina, Bahrein, 
Bangladesh, Chile and North Yemen. t 

Rhodesia and. South Africa are hot 
ljwmlje r-copn trig s, wa§ strip tly.gjjserv^ed .. 
United Arab Emirates were admitted at 
ihe last conference, in Sofia. 

In the first 60 years of the IPU’s offi- 
cial existence, the 'principle of non-in- 
tervention In the domestic affairs of 
member-countries was strictly observed. 

Then, in 1965, an IPU resolution 
condemned apartheid. Later resolutions 
Were aimed at Greece ond Turkey. Ten 
years- • ago • the Lima : conference 
condemned the Warsaw Pact invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. ••••;.. 

The 1973 conference, due for- Santiago 
de Chile, was cancelled, because of. the 
coup against democratically-elected tye-j 
sident Salvador AUende. . • . ,i 

The violation pf human rights by jhe 
Chilean junta has since regularly beep 
condemned in JPU resolutions. 

■ Ought the IPU 'fa maintain neutrality 
or take sides? Pracilc? has shoWn 'that it 
prefers . to Express a majority viewpoint, 
but at ‘present only 273 of 972 delegates 
represent, parliamentary .democracies 
along Western European lines. 

Warsaw Pact countries account for a 
further 118 yptes,> so the Third World 
and non-aligned countries are very much 
in the majority, it is hardly surprising 
that crucial votes go much the same way 
as at the UN. 

Sides are taken in much the same way 
loo. In 1975 an issue was whether PLO 
observers should -be admitted, They 
wore, arid a Swapo delegation will also 
ultend the Bonn conference. 1 •••1. h 1 

This lime argument has arisen over 
another issue. For from endorsing the 
motto "Parliamentarians of 1 the - world 
unite", the Soviet Union questioned 
whether Franz Amrehn* a West' Berlin 
Christian Democrat, was •■entitled to 
head Bonn’s delcgation.' ■»; 1 

Unfircndly diplomatic notes were' rex- 
changed, but Herr Amrehn remains head 
of the host Country’s delegation..': 

The main topics IPU conferences.; 1 in 



Rarl Cantons; optimistic over nieoM 
parliamentarians. 

, , ( Photo : M nr lu nnd vo n dcr Lanckwi) 

the '70s have been development aid. 
commodity prices, the “neW iriteiitalioo 
al economic order”, elimination of (to 
vestiges of colonialism and arms liniilj- ’ 
lion. ' " ■ • 

Occasional mention has been mode of 
environ menial pollution and iritetoJ- 
lional law . in space. The IPU was in- 
strumental in bringing about the Hel- 
sinki conference on security and coope- 
ration in Europe. A number of provi- 
sions drafted by IPU sub-commiltw 
were incorporated in the Helsinki ac- 
cords. 

Human righls breaches arc dealt vntli 
an IPU special committee set up Ic 
secure the release of parliamentarians in 
custody or at least find out what lias be- 
come of them. 

Main items at Bonn will include h- 
armament, the North-South diafogtf 
und commodity prices, September 8, In- 
ternational Literacy Day, will be devoted 
to literacy campaigns. 

Social activities will not be neglected 
Delegates arid their staff will get to 
know each other at a number of rerep- 
lions, there will be a folklore evening 
and a gala performance of Carl Mini 
von Weber’s opera Dcr Frciscltiit: $ 
Borin’s Stadttheater. • 

The Bundestag is spending DM 2.8 di 
6ri the conference. Speaker Karl Car- 
Sterifc attaches great importance to Ito 
Federal Republic presenting a “positiw' 
picture of itself, "if need 1 ba setting mis- 
taken views about Germany 1 right.” . 

This objdfctlve Has no doubt been un- 
dertaken' With Wnear filhireih mmd 
In 1980 the IPU conference' 'is to be in 
Berlin, os it‘tfas-70 and -50 ^ears W • 
But this time ' if 1 will 1 be 'In the CDR 
topital. "f.. '• .• . -it- - ' 
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Helmut Kohl faces a 
trial of leadership 


T he Opposition returns ' to' 1 Bbnn 
from ■ ' its ■ well-earned holidays 1 to 
find 1 4 1 political depression: Ihe-Boriri 
summit und the Filbinger crisis in 1 Stutt- 
gart were setbacks for Christian Demo- 
cratic Iciider Helmut Kohl 'arid Ire 1 : will 
need 'considerable powers of leadership 
Id recover. •■ . . ■ • •iJ’ 1 • /»>.' ,» - • 

'• j|ic .after-effects of. ! Baderi-Wilr|tem|-’ 
berg Prime Ministef n(binger*s painfljlly 
protracted resignation arc st|ll being, (elf 
and pressure on Kohl within the patty is 
as strong as ever. fTiililliger, for mahy 
years his conservative adversary in the 
soul b- west, libs. , not gone. He remains 
Land chainrian of the CDU. 

The effects of this affair on the im- 
portant 1 Laudt ic lections In Hesse, .where 
CDU candidate Alfred Drcgger is trying 
to acquire u liberal image, are difficult 1 to 
predict ■ . 

Tlic situation had its image bdosted 
by the Bremen arid Bonn summits, pirt 
of its strategy which paid off. ' 

Oh tire other hand, Helmut Kohl’s 
long-cherished hope that the Free 
Democrats will leave the coalition with 
the SPD is no nearer fultilinont. The dis- 
cussion over lax- reductions has not 
brought the split between SPD and FDP 
which the CDU secretly wanted. 

The discussion, up to now ut least, 
lias been surprisingly free of acrimony. 
The alliance between Social Democrats 
■ana Liberals seems firm. "■ 

No wonder then that there are rumbl- 
ings in the ranks of the CDU again. 
Many of his colleagues criticise party 
chairman Kohl openly or in private. 

Some complain that Kohl was neither 
seen nor heard during the Filbinger af- 
fair. They overlook that strong words are 
not Kohl’s forte. He prefers to let things 
take their course. Apart from this, he 
does not have the power in the party to 


-i ; iii i : . > ' ,.i r ' . is. 
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give a final tppimand, neither in Stutt- 
gart nor iii Hesse, nnd least of all in Ba- 
varia, dhete^'thC Damocles’ iword of a 
riew fourth political patty is always Han- 
ging over hiS bend. 

The criticisms of Kohl culminated in 
the remark by publicity-seeking .CDU 
MP tpdenhofer that pne could not trav- 
el Ihe centre of power in a sleeping-car, 

it is not fair to place all the blathc for 
the present slate of the Opposition on 
Herr Kohl’s shoulders. The Opposition 
is : onty as good us the government 
allows it- to be, and at the momont 
the Borin coalition is not giving it much 
room. In many spheres the coalition is 
carrying out typical CDU policies. For 
example, the tax package it introduced 
recently contained most of the Opposi- 
tion’s demands. 

The plans llcrr Kolil announced re- 
cently do not promise any great impro- 
vement in the near future. In family po- 


F re ni'h political scientist Alfred 
Grosser believes that disillusion- 
ment with the political parties in the 
F literal Republic i-. n«i greater thin that 
In Frahfie, Italy or Gteat Britain;' ‘ 

He said in a radio interview that lie 
rejected the view that another Weimar 
Republic could arise although he regard- 
ed with concern “a number -of develop- 
ments in this country which reduce 
pluralism.” 

Herr Grosser criticised the growing 
intolerance in the country. The media 
simply did not report on a number of 
critical matters, and he felt “deep dis- 
quiet’’ about “snooping into the past in 


Genseher offensive 

■i . . . ■ ) . i 

! . .«! f| l , 

on Green Lists 


W ith the Land elections in Hesse 
and Bavaria coming up.viFxec 
Democrat leader and Borin Foreign Min- 
ister Genseher is continuing: his political 
counter-offensive agaihst- the ecological 
parties,. l - ***».: »*• n- 

In ah interview with i\itj MOnchenet 
Abendzeitutig, ' lie said Voter* : hid now 
realised that'' fheir support fbi the,' Green 
Lists (h Hartibiirg and'LovIdr Sakonjf 'had 
meant that ,one. party 'hdiv : ' idled t)iese 
LUn'der arid the'Vdtes Tor the Grfceh 1 Lists 
meant nothing.' " '* il'i 

Herr Genseher repeptwl,. his plfoiip tliof 
the FD^,,w^ the qpv\rp^nrentaj party in 
Uie Federal',. Republic, anfj, criticised 
%i*l. uemqc^t 

the Green Lists as a possible coalition 
patter foxj.tpe This^ld ofjl^be 
speq a? an lI ?t^mp{,to polish, .up Epplefl 
Ii.n-.il', -i V"» 
Herr-. Genseher said there was noicon? 
Met -between' ecology >and economy. 


' He believed ’that a covmtty which sms 
aln'drig the leaders iir environmental le- 
gislation had Slifo nitide the correct Eco- 
nomic decisions. The economic potential 
of a country depended finally on ttio 
health and' wCli-Tjeing of Its ihhobitarits. 

Thc'FDP leader predicted good result? 
for* the FDP ih tl\d HEsse and; BaVdrW 
elections, based on tlic eagerness for tlie 
fray within the party, the results of iocal 
council elections in Bavaria and the high 
number of- new memberships and new 
local branches in those- two Linder > in 
particular. •••••* .■• 

Herr Genseher! tejetled the criticism 
Unt -FDP Ministers ofthe Interior were 
responsible for; a. "frightening amount’ 1 
of Snooping and surveillance.- 
The term “snooping” was a value 
Judgfneht;' “surveillance” iri '■ certain 
spheres wCs> necessary in a : free state 
based on the fule df Idw. -'■»« /•<- ; 1 1 ■ '*■ j 
h Asked about The exclusion of exlrCtn-J 
ists .from "the; . public service, GenSoher 
said candidates- for ■= the public - service 


licics, the money for tti^ measures 
simply is, not. there and cyery taxpayer 
knows this. And theft is not eqough ur- 
gency behind tire energy pp licics. 

The simplification of tax laws is a 
more promising move. Almost the entire 
CDU rejected the radical, alternative to 
Ihe government’s policy .worked out by 
Rhineland Palatinate Finance Minister 
Gaddum. When It conies- to small 
amendment, however, as in the . case of 
payroll lax, the CDU gets bogged down 
in details. 

Tho parly's strong position in the 
Bumlcsrat makes life uwkward for it. 
Much ns it would* like to make life us 
difficult as possible for Ihe government, 
the Opposition is finally forced to com- 
promise und these compromises arc. dif- 
ficult to sell to tire eledorale. 

Tire Opposition lias no shortage of 
critic ism of details of government po- 
licies. But it lucks clean far-reaching 
strategics with which it could challenge 
the government in such ureas as em- 
ploy me ill policy und liberal home poli- 
cy 

i ' Wolfpnj: A huenberf 

<KMiit-rSt:iill-,\n/elger, 23 August l‘>7tri 


Cynicism over 
parlies '"not. 
excessive’ 

the Federal Republic of Germany.” Dif- 
ferent criteria were applied to different 
people, lie was against former Buden- 
Wfirltemberg Prime Minister Filbinger. 
but there was also a lot to be said 
against writer Rolf Hoclilmth. who start- 
ed the Filbinger affair. dpa 

(FinnkruitCT Allgemelnc Zcllung 
fllr Deutschland, 2 1 August 1978) 


had to show that they was prepared to 
defend the basic order. The FDP applied 
the law as it stood. "And to avoid mass 
checks and the building up of huge 
files, we as a party have for years advo- 
cated Individual investigations.” 

Asked about the direct and indirect 
discussion . recently of his position os 
ihairmaft of the FDP,’ Heft Gfnscher 
said there was; “no idiJcussibh; In the 
FDP about ihe leadership.” • He ’ replied 
to the remark' by CSU general secretary 
Tandler thttt the FDP wai a utiioii 1 of 
Ministers by recalling the "annihttritib’ft' 4 
strategy of fofiper 1 -Chancellor Klesinger 
and the "attempts to eliminate the FDB 
by 1 introducing' a majority party electoral 
system; ■ ■ •• > ; -h.- 

The purpose of these attacks was to 
distract attention frpm Jhe factithati the 
Opposition ,wp? s about , , fa Split pp, . the 
said. This .wopjd: rjepcssqnly jead.tq 
a four parly systcpi,. but ppuld . bring s 
nijicii wider riarl^ doliUchl specfniin. He 


would jcfgret tjiis |( 
even thoy^i” it. >voqld, b/hi^ shoft-taid 
rhedfaft-femi advnntagd for 1 the, pDP, 
CSU chairman arid Bavatiari Prliuc Min- 
istet' desi£ntte Frdnt JoSfcf Stratiis wotild 
alsb ; astfime 'flte fbiictlori of r *T0ftdtr Of 
the djjpdrit tori ih Hie BuriddiraU” 1 5:1 ' 1 

(Fnlitfutter Allifemeirtu Zebu rig 
•ill: ’ J fut patUsChtdnd^A August If9VB} 


Towlis anxious : 
over tax 
income loss 

T his 8,000 towns and local authorities 
In the Federal Republic, worried 
that they will be completely dependent 
on Bonn and the Ltlnder when their 
own souses of tux revenue ore cut off, 
have formed a coirtinort front , against 
the government’s plans lo abolish the 
payroll lax (not levied in all LSndcr) 
from 1980. 

They oppose even more strongly thq 
Opposition demand that the trade tux 
should also be abolished from 1980. 

Bonn Minister of Finance Mritthdfct' 
(SPD) heard the complaints of the 
"Loiin^rimpett towns” in Essen. 11c had 
pfqviously heard the views of the Coiii 
fcrcuoc pfTow;ns ftiid the Local Authori- 
ties' Association from their respective, 
chairmen Manfred Rommel . (CDU) and 
llermuiin Schmitt- Vockvn hausen (SIM)). 
Tire argument was almost the same: the 
towns and local authorities, not yel 
recovered from last year’s tux measures, 
were now threatened by another out 
which would seriously affect their 
investment. 

Herr Matthdfcr assured them Unit Ihe 
trade tux would not he abolished next 
year. Hint their (inane tul independence 
would not be lessened anti that other 
sources of finance would lie found to 
make up for the loss of the payroll lax. 

Financial and constitutional ex pet Is 
say the worries of the towns and local 
aulliurilies are nol unfounded. There ism* 
doubt that local uulliori lies' lights (gua- 
ranteed in Article 28 of the Basic Lawi 
to deal with local matters “on their own 
re-.poiv mean llul they has.; t - 
hove tax revenue of fheir own. Since the 
1969 finance reform, these taxes haw 
been the so-called real taxes: property 
tax and the trade tax on profits, trade 
capital and payrolls. 

Experts believe this real tax guarantee 
could be in danger if the trade capital 
tax were abolished as well as the payroll 
tax. This would mean the trade tax 
would cease to be a real tux and would 
almost become a second form of income 
tax, to which, according to (lie Basic 
Law. the central government and tho 
Under we entitled. Joe hen C tibel 

(Siutignrter Nachrkhtan, 23 August 1978.) 

New Extremists 
law ‘unlikely’ 

B onn Minister of the Interior Gerhart 
Baum (FDP) says there is. little like-; 
lihood of a national liberalisation of the: 
Extremists Decree in the foreseeable 
future. A ftfijy dtyft Jaw , would ,h? ve.no 
efomep,' ;; ‘ \ 

f)err ;^aun'i • said . tlic c(?aljli6n parties 
W9uid continue their .discussion , on find- 
ing a more liberal application of checksj 
on . candidates for the public service 
Vntitout bltefing the Jivl. . ’ ' ‘ ' ' ' " ' 

The ,0631111011' Would, tlftn wish id' dis- 
eiis's { the proposals 'with the. CDjU/CSU 1 
Opposition; iii ' whltili ' "theft' are 1 those' 
who are open to the increariiig briiicism ! 
of ; present pftptices'”' ^ « • 

- -Heft Dauln ^aid It Was 1 'intolerable”' 
that the effects’ of theExtre mists Decree 
had 'ted r to ^distrust oMhis state amonp 
lar^e number df yduttfe people.’*' ( : "V- 
. In view -of This i poison iu^ of - the 5 ^o- 
litical ; atmosphere, ii many politicians 
would!- have ^ A 0‘ ask^thetnsMves ..whetliot 
theyihudinot.gone too! far. ><;. . .i ;■ ( adp i 
. (XOUar Slifdt*A.nie1gCr, 19 Auiurt'iyVS) 
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m INTERNAL SECURITY 

IRA terrorists suspected of 
bombing British bases 


I 'I . : . 1 ; 1 . I I 

/I * . , 
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B ritish Army bases in Germany were 
blasted by eight bombs on 19 Au- 
gust between 22.45 and 01.00 hours. 
IK A terrorists tuc suspected of being 
behind the raids. • ■ . . 1 .. ; 

! The Irish appear to have joined Ger- 
man, Croatian and Palestinian terrorists 
in bombing largels in Germany. So far 
the IRA lias' 1,839 deaths in England 
unil Ireland to its credit. 

According to North Rhine -Westphali- 
an (’ll) officers in DiisscMorf, (lie eight 
bombs contained powerful explosives 
am) were limed to explode over ahuiit 
two hours. 

They were craft. Mila 11 -made, not ama- 
leur jobs. ’Hi ret* contained between 22 
nnJ 27 kilograms of explosive, one 
weighed nine kilos and (lie other four 
about two kilos each. 


In Bielefeld a 27-kilo bomb only par 
tially exploded. Experts reckon it would 
have caused a bloodbath, since many 
soldiers were in the vicinity of the blast. 

The Special Investigation Branch - of 
the ' British Military ■ Police imme- 
diately sought assistance from Scot- 
land Yard and British military intel- 
ligence. 

But a BAOR spokesman was quick to 
idd: “We afe cooperating closely and 
most satisfactorily with the German 
police.” 

A ease desk has been set up at 
DOsseldorf CiD and specialists from the 
local and federal CID are on slundhy. 
Their special brief is to find out whether 
llic bombs were of a lype ever used by 
German terrorists. 

There have been repeated intelligence 
reports in recent years of ties between 
the German RAF. or Red Army Faction, 
arid* (he IRA. German and Irish terrorists 
are claimed to have visited Palestinian 
l raining camps together. 


After the arrest of Ulrike Mcinhof on 
10 June 1972 there was a bomb raid on 
the German embassy in Dublin. The 
bombers left behind a painted slogan: 
“Vengeance for Baade r- Mein liofl” 

Police in Belfast are also working on 
the assumption that, the IRA had some- 
thing to do with the bomb raids, on 
BAOR bases. Even if the bombs were 
placed by German sympathisers, the 
orders are thought to have been given 
by the IRA. 

Two members of the Baade r- Mein hof 
group arc known to have visited Belfast 
earlier this year for talks with IRA lea- 
ders. The Royal Ulster Constabulary lias 
given West German authorities details 
of IRA suspeets. currently abroad. 1 
Helmut Sehirrmacheii 55, head of tta 
West German Police Federation, said: 
“The security situation has never been 
so lough in this country.” 

Police now have four groups of terror- 
ists on their hands; 

- The German Red Army Faction and 
Rod Cells. 


- Croatian extremists who- have thi«. 
tened to bomb German targets if i]i e , 
authorities agree to extradite their leader 
Stjepan Bilandzic, to Yugoslavia. 

- Palestinian terrorists. 

- And now the Irish Republican Army 
..it is not the first time Irish terrorists 

live been active in Germany. In J 973 
there was n bomb raid on an AKC t j. 
neinq in Mdnchengladbuch. 

The bomb was set to explode u| 1 fat 
end of the slipw, but by sheer chance 
failed to go off. 

Ail 55,000 BAOR personnel were on 
standby from the morning > after the 
raids. From: Cologne BFBS, the Brilish 
forces* broadcasting service, warned soli 1 
diers to keep a. lookout for bombs, es- 
pecially under their ears, and For suspi- 
cious ^igns. . 

The Bundeswehr also called on in t 
units to be specially vigilant. 

In Bonn, Christian Democrat spo- 
kesman G tint her Hen rich . condemns! 
the raids. “Any raid oii the' BAOR Is an 
attack on the security of people in th< 
Federal Republic of Germany,'' lie said. 

Bundestag. MP Dr Wilfried Penns/, ■ 
the SPD’S' security spokesman, said: | 
“This crime is of immediate' relevance to 
our own security requirements, no mat- 
ter whether the culprits are Germans a 
foreigners; they are terrorists Spreading 
terror in til is country.” 

Horst Zimmctriuinn 

(Welt om Snnntjg, 20 August 19'J) 


They were stowed in briefcases hidden 
in wooden crates and exploded in 
Dirsseldurf. MOnchengladbaeli, K refold. 
Duisburg. Millhcim. Minilen mid Biele- 
feld. earning stcvvr.il hundred thousand 
marks’ worth of damage. 

, In Dthseldorf two bombs were placed 
outside barracks .walla. One was- fixed tq 
n fence between' BAOR property lincl :i 
parking lot at Diissoidurf airport. 

Shrapnel damaged 35 cars on the par- 
king lot. Two soldiers working in A Bri. 
lisli forces post office suffered minor in- 
juries. 

In Mindon bombs were placed against 
the wall of the officers' quarters. Twelve 
officers escaped liarin because they were 
sleeping on the other side of the build- 
ing. 


C roalians in exile and Yugoslav secret 
agents, who have waged under- 
ground warfare in West Germany for 
over 30 years, have thrust themselves 
violently into the news. 

Croatian terrorists raided Bonn's con- 
sulate in Chicago in response to n Co- 
logne court's ruling that Stepan Biland- 
Lie, a Croatian exile leader apparently 
deeply implicated in terrorist activities, 
may be extradited to Yugoslavia. 

By taking hostages in Chicago the ter- 
rorists hope to put pressure on Bonn 
and prevent Biland 2 ic’s extradition to 
stand trial before a Yugoslav court. 

The Yugoslav authorities have applied 
for extradiiion but whatever the decisions 


Croarians raid 
consulate in 
blackmail bid 

of the Federal Constitutional Court in 
Karlsruhe and the Bonn government, 
experience has shown that Bonn is not 
open to blackmail. 

It has, for instance, refused the Yo- 
goslav offer of a straight swap: the ex- 
tradition to Germany of Red Army Fac- 
tion terrorists held in Belgrade in return 


for the extradition to Yugoslavia of Yu- | 
goslav dissidents. 

Seven of the eight Yugoslav extradi- 
tion applications were dismissed bear* 
the evidence submitted was inadeqiuk 
Extradition was only agreed to in fe- 
lon dzic's case. 

Stepan Bilandzic is the founder and 
leader of an emigre organisation known 
as Croatian People’s Resistance which 
lias been banned by the Federal Admi- 
nistrative Court. 

But the Cologne court’s ruling on the 
permissibility of extradition does not 
necessarily mean Bilandzic will ever be 
handed over to tlve Yugoslav authorities- 

The Bonn government will undoub- 
tendly first await the result of the Upp«J 




F ederal CID officers two weeks ago 
watched the three most dangerous 
German terrorists lake off in a helicop- 
ter to fly over the Odenwaid region, 
south of Frankfurt. 

But they failed to recognise Christian 
Kiar, Willy Peter Stoll and Adelheid 
Schulz, wanted in connection with the 
murder of director of public prosecu- 
tions Siegfried Buback, banker Jttrgen 
Ponto and employers’ leader Han ns-Mur- 
tin SchleyCr. 

The three young people did not resem- 
ble their police record photos, and only 
after examination of the helicopter 
photographs were they positively iden- 
tified. 

Bonn Interior Minister Gerhurl-Rudblf 
Baum, who with CID chief Horst He- 
rald announced details of the slip-up, 
has ordered a fresh manhunt for the 
three terrorists. , 

According to Horst lierold, the 0u/i- 
(Ifskriminuliiint was notified on 4 Au- 
gust that two young men and a woman 
had chartered a helicopter for a flight on 
August 6 from Baden-Baden to the 
outskirts of Mannheim and back. 

The three were their failed by CID of- 
ficers, but not identified. They looked so 
different from their last available photo- 
graphs that no-on e recognised them. 


Federal CID holds back 
- and terrorist escape 


The officer in charge decided, not to 
arrest them after the flight, preferring to 
keep them tinder observation. . He 
thought they were minor figures wlio 
might lead the police to more important 
suspects. 

But leaving the . helicopter airstrip the 
three terrorists noticed tliut they were 
being shadowed and manuged to shake 
off their pursuers after a breakneck drive 
through an Odenwaid ravine. 

The three were positively identified 
after closer scrutiny and comparison be- 
tween old and neW photographs. 

Inquiries revealed that I hey had flown 
by helicopter to Mannheim and Heidel- 
berg from Baden-Bailen and Koblenz on 
2fi, June, 15 and 23 July. Routes were 
reconstructed and the pilots' interrogated. 

The three terrorists had a video earne- 
rs, claiming to be filmmakers, but they 
could not have taken a proper film of 
the terrain with the camera. 

CID men note that they flew over the 


homes of many .well-known public 
figures, not to .mention Frankenthal 
gaol, where terrorists Wisniewski and 
KrOeher and lawyer Arndt Miller are 
imprisoned. 

One pilot says he was asked whether 
a helicopter could lund in. a yard 35 
metres long and'3Q metres wide. .The, 
yard of Frankenthal; gaol has since been, 
lined with trees, shrub?, flowerpots and 
assorted obstacles. . , . ; . 

A fresh manhunt was not launched 
earlier, Herr Baum said, because there 
were hopes that the terrorists might 
charter another helicopter. 

it was a pity . Unit the poliee had been 
fuce to face with the most wanted Ger- 
man terrorists and not arrested them, he 
said. 

The. (.'ID officer in charge hod , 20 
years’ experience and, although lie could 
easily have arrested the. three, he.. Chose 
not to, thereby missing i a sensational 
success. Dieter von Ktinigi’. 

■ • (Kttlner Sradl-Anzolgur, 23 August 19.70,) 


to Federal Constitutional Court. 

This means the Chicago terrorists 
have done a disservice to both Bilandzic 
and the Croatian cause (that of a fw 
and independent Croatia separate from 
communist, multiracial Yugoslavia). 

In Chicago^ a city once famous for its 
Prohibition gangsters, they have shown 
themselves to be terrorists and criminals. 
The raid cannot be reconciled with Ifc ‘ 
political refugee status to which llitf 
continually lay claim. , . r v .. % 

Qne.qan butriiope they will see rea$! 
and spare the hostages’ lives,: given, that 
they r are innocent, viotinis .wlio#'Ii yes 
are in danger purely by chance , 1 r ' 

The terrorists must be told that thf tf : 

of 


lamccu ui jne t^eaeraj.Kepuomv^r;'', 
lie .and,, bis lawyeis’.are /naming usc..°l 
every legal' option. . ', '' !’ , . v 

They must also be.ifold that.a <ps»sjj 
tutionaf government which. ? 
rule of law will not yield fo pressure 


terrorist blackmailers. 


Whatever action ■ the f Cabiriet’ 
gency ' 'cpmniittee m"'Bqnn ’tieiiid" {J 
fbere can be no question df 
demands riiade bVfartatical. Croatia^ ‘ fr ( 
tbtists: \ 

.'•Botin frill prove More titari-'a 
for tenWista, Mn' tlidu&lr 1 this HmM 
may come from a different part of I** 
political spectrum. v Boda Schulte = 
..'-'(dordweat .Zpifungi ■ 
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Munich mayor’s weathers 
his hardest 100 days 

STUTTGARTER 
NACHR1CHTEN 


■ PEOPLE 

I 

Following 

Filbinger 

With an absolute majority of 42 votes, 
Baden-Wilrttembarg'i CDU has nomi- 
nated the state's Interior Minister, 
Lothar Spilth, 40, at Hans Filbinger's 
successor as Prime Minister. The other 
contender, Stuttgart's mayor Manfred 
Rommel, received 27 votes, with two 
abstentions. Spfitb Is to be formally 
elected . Prime Minister by the Baden- 
WQrttsmberg State. Assembly, where the. 
CDU has the absolute majority, on 30 
August. 

T aking the : -expectations Baden- 
WarUtnihergft Swabians pin bn 
tluM Prime Minister as a yardstick, jitc-' 
micr-designate. Lothar Spill h docs not 
meet the. ideal of a father figure - cs- 
pecially compared with his predecessors, 
ranging from Rcinliold Maicr, Gcbhard 
Miiller aiui Kurl Georg Kicsingcr all the 
way to Mans Filbinger. 

Except f 6 r Huns Filbinger, they Were 
all, each in his own way. father figures 
witti sound legal backgrounds who carr- 
ied the burden of office convincingly, 
enjoying authority. 

it. is not coincidental that- many 
Swabians - CDU members or not - 
find it rather difficult to visualise Lot liar 
Spath as Prime Minister. Although he 
crisscrosses the state, seeking contact 
with the people like a benevolent mon- 
arch. people feel him to be both close 
and aloof at the same time. 

Looking hack on the career of Lot liar 
Spilth with his lower middle class buck- 



Lothar Spilth: no father figure for Swa- 
bians. ' . (Photoi dpa) 


ground the attended an administrative 
college and was revenue inspector of the 
Bietighcim municipality), it is imposs- 
ible to overlook that he has always 
coped with his tasks. 

This also applies to the premiership 
for which he was nominated on 16 Au- 
gust by Baden-WOrtleniberg’s CDU: 
this, too, did not fall into his lap. 

Tirelessly and with remarkable single- 
mindedness Herr Spath pursued this 
goal loiig before his opponent, Manfred 
Rommel, mayor' of. Stuttgart, acquired a 
taste for popularity. 

And yet, Prime Miniter Filbinger's 
liking for the clever careerist diminished 
the more Spilth tried to assupre the role 
of crown prince in the past few years. 

Instead, , Filbinger favoured his assis- 
tant and’ advisor of many years, Manfred 
Rommel, whom he had to press lb. ac- 
cept nomination as Stuttgart mayor in 
1974. . 

But Filbinger's fall came too early for 
Rommel, hick favouring (Ire industrious 
Spilth. 

Having joined the (*l)U as late as 
1967, he was elected to the Stale Assc-. 
mbly in 1968, four years later Irecumihg 
floor leader. He did this joli with great 
verve until curly this year when lie re- 
placed Interior Minister Sell i css. In fact, 
lie was so imaginative as floor leader 
that most of the 70 or so other CDU 
Assembly members have retained their 
fondness for Split It and are on familiar 
“da” terms with him. 

As opposed to Filbinger. the pragma- 
tic Spiitii has never sough I an ideological 
confrontation with the Opposition, fa- 
vouring the eloquent dispute. As a re- 
sult. no-one is truly hostile towards him. 

At times lie was clever enough to 
steer his party to the edge of the Op- 
position's course. He also kept a dose 
and critical died on top l« v«l Imikmik- 
mcy. • • • —••••••■ 

With it all, Spilth also managed to 
pursue a career in the construction in- 
dustry, becoming a board member of the 
union-owned mammoth housing con- 
cern Neuc Helmnt. 

In 1974, ho switched to a major con- 
struction company for which lie tra- 
velled abroad widely. 

Last year, he gave up Iris business ca- 
reer entirely in favour of politics and 
was elected deputy CDU chairman for 
Baden-WQrtteinberg. His aim was to ex- 
ert his influence in the parly as a whole, 
already having control over the assem- 
bly caucus of the C DU. Karl Schmitz 

(Frankfurter Allgemdne Zeltung 
fUr Deutschland, 17 August 1978) 


M unich’s new mayor, Erich Kiesl, 
dislikes looking back on his first 
I lurid red days in office — they were 
marked by ridicule and largely unfavou- 
rable- press comment. 

Presenting Hie balance sheet for the 
first three months of the city’s first CSU 
mayor after a 30-year SPD rule of the 
Ruthaus, Kiesl said: “There . is still a lot 
to be done ... so let’s tackle it.” 

For the feisty new mayor, who moved 
from the office of n state secretary in 
Bavaria’s Interior Ministry to the mayor's 
suite in the Rat haus, the first hundred 
days were u process of learning. 

As lie put it: “We wore not granted 
the usual honeymoon period,’’ Bui, he 
went on to say: “If a man can no longer 
learn, lie's dried out and dead.” 

Kiesl, who feels that he still has the 
capacity to learn, did not get off to a 
good start. With characteristic hastiness 
lie tried to solve years-old problems in a 
matter of weeks. Admits Kiesl: “I’ve 
made certain mistakes and blunders.” 

Hut lie feels that many of these were 
deliberately brought about by Social 
Democratic administrators and that he is 
free of blame: “Those tilings for which I 
myself bore the responsibility were 
right." But lie concedes that today lie 
might dm.U- dill-, remit) 
it might well have been his Lower 
Bavarian personality that made Kiesl, 
suddenly finding himself the ruler of a 
metropolis, put his foot in it on so 
many occasions. 

His ran of bad luck began a few days 
after taking office on 1 May when he 
raised Ills and his deputy's salaries from 
DM 7,333 to DM 8.757, plus DM 1,000 
in fringe benefits. 

This raise (as well as the increased as- 
sistants’ salaries) lias since been rescind- 
ed by the interior ministry. 

When Kiesl subsequently demanded 
that eity councillors wear ties during 
meetings, mockerly began to spread. 

Ever since, Kiesl has had to put up 



Erich Kiosl: 2,000 days to go in Munich’s 
Rathaus. U'lioiu: dpu) 


with negative headlines even when lie is 
quite innocent, for instance, when tlu- 
CSU caucus premises were renovated at 
a cost of DM 217,000, the Tcstdi of a 
decision made long before lie became 
mayor, when the salaries of city council- 
lors. following a unanimous vote, were 
increased drastically, and a revamping of 
the mayor’s office was appro veil. 

Formerly, visitors lo the mayor’s 
office had to wail in a messenger’s 
room, and the mayor hiimolf was *»iir- 
ruuinled with furniture dating lu.-l. to 

tV CM. 

Justifying the expenditure f which 
would have been unobjectionable lutd 
it not been proposed by him), tire- 
mayor said: "After all. Munich is not 
some little I’liddJeton-in-thc-Mud.” 

One of his worst gaffes was to decree 
without consulting the City Council that 
Iris wife be given an assistant, a proce- 
dure normally reserved for cases of natu- 
ral disaster. 

While the FDP Opposition referred to 
the controversial assistant as a “lady-in- 
waiting”, asking why he did not requisi- 
tion some ermine for his office as well, 
the public enjoyed the swipes against 
Kiesl in Munich’s five dailies. 

Kiesl’ and llie CSU’s municipal policy 
disappeared in an avalanche of mockery. 


F ollowing a lull in German -German 
relations, Bonn’s permanent repre- 
sentative in .East, Berlin,, State Secretary 
Kurt Willi GUnler Gaus,- seems, > to be. 
back in business. . ..., , 

Herr Cans, formerly, editor-in-chief of 
the news magazine. Der Spiegel,, .once 
more, has the TV cameras focussed on 
him. His manner is cautiously, optimis-. 
he, betraying the statesman's intellectual 
pleasure in dealing with complex issues. 

Gilmer Gaus, who is 49, has become a 
hard-working practitioner of the Oslpo- 
htik conceived -jiy. .Willy Bpindt and 
Egon Bahr. ’ . ... : : 

As a journalistic, proponent of this 
policy he never knew, how much hard 
\vork uqd frustration it? implementation 
would entail. Bui lie. stuck with' It even> 
after his .great, mentor, Willy Brandt re- 
^igiied as Chancellor. 

Glinter Gaus gained stature in arid 
through his: job. And' yet thofft art traces 
of pluyful arrogace arid irony In his ‘in- 
tellectual makeup, as' borne out by Iris 
sporting sympathy for the Germans who 
riid not . come. out on the sunny side of 


Gaus is back 
in business 



Qilprar Gail?: v putting. Ostpolitik into 
Operation* •. . .. .J (Pfaoioi Sven Simon) 


the street after the war, the underdogs of 
the nation’s destiny. This has frequently 
earned him accusations of looking after 
the interests of the East German regime. 

In early 1977 he gave a Spiegel inter- 
view in which he touched upon the sen- 
sitive issue of German citizenship. But 
what might have appeared as lending a 
hand to East Germany was rather a 
(provocative aud unavailing) attempt at 
bringing some movement into rigid 
German-German relations. 

With it all, Bonn's scout in the other 
Germany knows more about the busi- 
ness of German-German relations than 
anyone else. • < 

And sincejie is aware of his own abi- 
lities, ho has. frequently found U painfull 
not to enjoy Bonn’s .backing In all. Iris 
endeavours- ■ • 

But GOnlcr Gaus has learned to live 
with a Chancellor who considers state: 
secretaries - above all talkatlvo one ^ as 
limited ill their usefulness wherq matters > 
of state arc concerned. . > >> i .!» 

. r..t Fried helm Kmnn\ ■ I 

I v • V . I ' (Die Walt, 14 Augusl 1978) 


And yet Kiesl initiated the reorganisa- 
tion of the administration (above ail the 
planning officeX presented a new hous- 
ing programme and . promised to review 
tire possibility of holding the 19S4 
Olympic summer games in Munich. 

CSU caucus leader Franz Josef De- 
longe said -of Munich's' new' ‘mayor: 
‘This mail has a coh^ieuous deter mi no- * 
lion for' poliflcalieiidersliip.” 

Kiesl hiriiself bas , promised to im- 
prove on ills .bacJ start. He admitted that 
he might have given the impression 
that “we were extremely quick off the 
mark In the municipal pojicy race.” . 

This was detrimental to Jijs party, and 
polls predict that the CSU will jqsc five 
per cent 6 f votes in Munich in. lhq- ,J5 
October l^qfj ?lectipq. ; ...j’ t . 

. While the SPD' hopes to regain one of 1 
the II direct rtnandatos it lpst - loathe : 
CSU, Kiesl. gives ..the: impression of op- 
timism. Hoi does not, .believe' dipt i III*: 
CSU will suffer, a. > setback:; i “After; all, i 
there pro slill 2,000 days in r the Rathaus 
ahead ipf re- > iRolf Henkel ■ 

i: (SlUllgJnMt Nadhrlchten, August a 078)* 
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T he Bonn government intends lo 
offer the Tltirtl World’s “threshold 
countries'* (nations already partly in- 
dustrialised) n special type' of develop- 
ment cooperation, . 1 ,' ! 

In an interview wilh SO JJetitschc Zvi- 
tunp , Development Aid Minister Rainer 
Offergeld said a conn try as rich as the 
Federal Republic could not pretend to 
have no responsibility for those coun- 
tries already off the ground economically 
but still confronted with major prob- 
lems. 

“We must step up our cooperation 
with the t liras hold countries in our own 
interest, even if this means that we are 
breeding competitors for our own pro- 
due Is,”- he said. 

According to Herr Offergcld, Bonn 
docs not intern) to finance programmes 
for threshold countries by withholding 
funds from the least developed Third 
World nations. 

. “There is no need for n major reshuf- 
fling of funds in connection with the 
envisaged cooperation with threshold 
countries.. The better utilisation of exist- 
ing instruments alone can achieve con- 
siderable effects. 11 

Of fe field's idea is primarily to pro- 
mote private initiative through slate as-; 
sishince. .... .. . 

Bonn lists 31' jijdloiis as (he “lijiril 
core" of Ihrcshold countries and 12 as 
borderline cases. 

Among,.. the hard... core arc Brazil, 
Cifcccc, Mexico, Saudi Arabia, ipm aiul 
Portugal^ Typical borderline cases are 
Angola and Indonesia. 

These countries rank at t|rc upper Cud 
or the development scale because they 
an! showing rapid eeononiie growth and 
becoming' increasingly "integrated into 
the world economy. Aiiollter common 
fowlor U that their sdclul develop me hi 
has not kept pace with economic pro- 
gress und there are major regional and 
sectoral imbalances. 

“ft has nothing lo do with nostalgia if 
one says that the slum dwellers or Sao 
Paulo arc probably worse off than poor 
people in a very backward African coun- 
iry,” said Herr Offergeld. • 

. Here Offergeld wants to encourage the 
churches lo commit themselves even 
more to the threshold countries: “J apt 
prepared to considerably increase, the 
funds earmarked for the churches and 
other free institutions that look after the 
basic riteds of the people in the third 
World.** 


THIRD WORLD 


l.-.l r hr ‘.'ilj 
If- 


New development aid deal p 
, for ‘threshold’ lands 

i „ . . . , . ,. i . i.) !! • !-.:i |.:li .... I ,:nh 

! Hcj emphasised ., his aspect for l he arc always' 'trying to jib 'in ^hC vah^iiar^ 
work of the chutcHos in the field, ; of technical '. development,' * -Offe^ld. 

•Bonn wan Is to assist the threshold siiyS.lt is ai this nbirif .''that development, 
countries in developing a social security polley' anil an active .structural policy, 
system, iri' rfccjdent prevention ' arid in meet. “In matters of ddvelopineril pp/i- 


efforts lo overcome nionost nurtures 
through support for small and ntedluni- 
siied businesses. ■ ' 1 " ■' ■ " ! ; 1 

The establishment 1 Of trade schools 
geared to the needs of particular coun- 
tries and the increased' 1 deployment ! of r 
expertsate beirig considered: • :i - - «- : »j 
Another scheme >woUld ebneeh trite 'on 1 
agriculture, frequently neglected — 
pecially in countries where the emphasis 
is. bn industrialisation. 1 >• ■ ■ ■'. ■.'( 

Rainer Offergeld considers Hie dove-' 
lopment of > agriculture, particularly in 
threshold countries, as a major contrihu-. 
lion towards eliminating slums in the 
urban areas; .i ■ > ■: : : 

These projects arc not to be. financed 
entirely through capita! aid .but through! 
a mixy’d form of financing.. . • • , 
Says, Harr Offergeld: “In some in-, 
stances, it will suffice if wc take on the 
Ijon’s share, of fiminciiig.” ■ , 

Some, threshold count ries which, Ijke. 
the Opee nations, have considerable fo( 7l 
eign exchange reserves arc, prepared to 
fully finance ^specific, projects . such as 
material testing i|istitjitcs. . 

.'Self-interest plays a , major' role in 
Borin's support for the threshold coun- 
tries. 

Virtually all of IJiosfc fairly, developed 


policy' anil an iirtlvc .'structural trdflcy . 
nieet. “In matters of d^velopinerir poli- 
cy,! you have ' to‘ dp t h e whole way. In j 
other "ivoidsj structural changes . tijat| 
might be painful for .us hdW}', to 'ljb. acj- 
ceptcd and cdped with, , , 

The poo/vst of African developjng, 
rial ion s’ will remiin .the . focu^' pf , Bonn’s', 
development aid, But tHe. envisaged pro-, 
gramme for the threshold cOiirimes puts ( ' 
Laljn , America, North Africa and 
liern Europe nio^ in 1 tlie picture.'. (i ‘ i ' 
According to Bonn, ‘tlie following* 
count rigs belppg , to the hard core . of 
threshold 1 nations: Algeria, Argentina,. 

n ■ J: t 1 o;iO 



These projects arc not to be. finaueed bya, Malta, Mexico, Omani Pariaifta. Por- 
entircly through capital aid .but through! mgal, Saudi Arabia, Singapore, Spain ' 
a.mixfd form of financing.. . 1 ' ■ •••* ,fl 

Says.. Herr Offergeld: ‘‘In some in-, 1,1 '' •' 1 1 t ; • !: ' 1 

stances, it will suffice if wc lake on the 0 A ]n n^pflprl In 
ljoii;s share pf financing,” ■ , . M I1CCUCU UJ . 

Some, threshold countries which, like. 1 cnlf-aUa *' 

tire Opee nations, have considerable fo^, pia.ll SUIl«IHC 

eign exchange reserves are, prepared. .to ^ . j • ” 

fully finance ^specific, projects m h as B1Q pi*01CClS 1 

material testing institutes. . ' •* ' ^ •' H 1 ' 

. Self-interest plays a , major' role in I? vcn ' n ll,c * wr 2000 there will still 

Bonn’s support for the threshold conn- ^ be s « nic m -milli°n Starving pCo- 

trlcs. pie, people who will rarely sec a doctor 

Virtually all of IJicsC fairly developed in their short lifespan and who will 
Third World countries havd raw. 'ihatcri-' ^tand almost no.chance iaf escaping tl}eir. 
als on which to base industrial develop- misery dirougb cdiicailon. 1 ' 

incnt. ! This is the conclusion of the World 

According to Herr Offergcld, special Banki in its latest development report. . 
cooperation in the threshold countries It is seemingly' out of -keeping with 
would also have a positive effect on this bleak picture that the ^ -Bonn Economic 

West German unemployment. , Cooperation ministry is Unable, to use 

If, for instance, u country succeeds all the foreign aid funds approved;; by 

with Bonn's assistance ini developing its the Bundestag:' DM 1 60m -is to i. remain 

testing methods, German industry Would unspent for lack of suitable projects. !i .< 

he provided with good opportunities for; It is. certainly honourable tof- Rainer 
both export and economic cooperation. Offergeld, who administers tl)0: DM4.25* 
i "We want to help devejop .these conn- billion , set aside for . development aid, 
tries, although we knpw that wt} would, not to insist oil 1 spending , .anything 
thus create competitors. But. we can unless Ire can justify it’ i i ■ .«rvi .i- 1 ;i . 

weather such competition because we • After all, the 'distribution • of t these 


Bonn bid to promote private 
investment in Third World 


A new department .dot! private invest- 
ment in I he Third World has been 
established at tivc. Ministry of Economic 
Cooperation and the capital, of, the 
govern me nt-Qwiicd German Society fpr 
Economic Cooperation (DEG) has been 
increased from DM 300 million to DM 1 1 
billion. . ’■ ■ 

Bonn' iit tends to, step up the promo- 
tion of private Investments (n the Third 
World and Dr Carf-Wemcr Sanne of the 
Economic Cooperation ministry said re- 
cently that closef economic ties be twecrV 
developing and indust rial' countries Were 
seen as rone of 'the most important de- 
velopment policy instruments. ,S; 

As u special findheing inslitutlon, 
DEG promotes investments by' German 
business In developing 1 1 oouiitricsi ' 1 ; 1 
■ The ■ ehaimlan ’ of the supervisory 1 
council, Franz. Heinrich Ulrich, stresses 
that; in the long run. North^Soutli ten- 


Third World > ! 

> !•■ ' '• ••‘1 r\ 

slbni cannot'. -b& fe\ieve‘d : by ‘aims' but' 
oHly by a sensible inlemdtlomil' divislem '' 
of labour. •• . ■ . 

j; This presupposes 1 • Bonn’s Willingness' ! 
lo afccbpt prtgresfeive Structural 1 changes 1 
nhd lo open German markets still' Wr- 1 
thcr. -’••• ='• 1 '• 

'.Anyone wanting to; export sophisti- 
cated' technology to developing countries ' 
cannot restrict imports from them to 1 
the simplest of goods. ■ • 

Herr Ulrich 'railed on German ihdus- 
Wyio begirt a stratbgy of intertialionuli- ; 
satiorf ■ ; by emphasising investments iiv* 
medium -sized Third World companies: 1 1 

DEG’s ’ chairman,: Professor KarMIeihz 
Sohn, rejected' the ^apprehension- that 
growing 1 German- Invostmonts abroad - 
could jeopardise employment at home. r ' i : 

To the contrary.i investments would- 
help secure jobs in. Gennany. 

In the long run, a global policy would 


. • V •• '.•••!: = i . * ■« •;! ! 

. 1 1 " . T" , T . — 11 

I » . It • . k Ml* • . * » . 

benefit both industrialised and deve- 
loping nations. - 

Present, difficulties due |o. Third 
World iniports; fach|g .certain German 
industries were not the result of accom- 
plished structural; . .Changes. ;biit of 
changes with 'which hid list ry had as yet 
been unable to cope. 

Professor Sohn s^d stepped-up private 
investment was an important factor in 
seeming the supply of raw materials. 
But here German industry was reticent. 

Over raw materials Germany had 
again adopted on- attitude Of living from 
hand to mouth and there was a lack of 
long-term planning.. 

DEG does not gloss over the special 
risks attaching to investihents * in the 
Third World, ' 

Last year’s losses amounted to DM 4.1 
million out of a total of DM 458.9 mil- 
lion in participations and loans. 

Since the founding of ihc society in 
1962, losses amount to DM 13 millioh^ 
all offset in- other sectors.. 

.’Says Professor Sdfin: “BiisinesS Epm- 
mitnient fn the Third World mus jr'hol 
necessarily entail iosBes,” ‘ ivf 

- = (Franlihiriil- All^nUslije ^bftiMk’ 
> . far Deutschland, 23 Au^Olt *1978p 


Minister of Economic, j Cooparati^ ' 
Rainey, Offergeld:/ "We : mHft, ftep up 
cooperation with the., threshold counltki 
eyan lf.it creates competitors/' ‘ .'< , 

! (Pnotoi.Svon SWob) 

Taiwan, .Triijidaii, yruquuy, . Vcnp^uclj, 
y ji ited Arajr Epiinites, fyprijt./ ’. : 

1 porderlih^’ cases are ^rigop, fDoriiiqi- 
ciin Republic, Ecuador, Indonesia^ i,k- 
non,, Malaysia, Nicaragua,' ‘.Nigeria,' Ptfu, 
Syfi^Turkcy'andTunisii', udo Bcrgdojl 

(SUddeutsche Zeiuing, V 1 Aufdat 1916) 

• • !l ' : 1 ; 

funds is under public scrutiny and ; 
dose to 25 per cent of the public rcjetis 
development aid altogether. AM 
every isccdiid citizen would like to see 
aid given Under specific terms.- 
Seen in 'this lights assistance tied to a 
specific -project (be the aid finaiH'i:il ci 
technical) can 1 only add lo the soundiwst J 
of a policy still finding it very difficult 
lo gain public acceptance. ' 

On Ihe Other hand, development ^ 
is not only project-oriented. If.Minisw 
Rainer Offergeld refuses to release vmiA 
in this sector, there are others crying out 
for money. 

Thus, for Instance, half of the 25 
poorest developing nations still depend 
on food assistance. 

Food production in the least develop- 
ed countries has diminished in absolute 
terms - and •' the population explosion 
continues. , . 

The demand for credits at favourable 
terms by the poorest countries idso fa j 
exceeds the supply. i 

Because. af the . heavy indebtedness « 
these countries,, they are unable to l»f 
up credits at money market prjc<?s. • , i 
Capp Increases' of regional' and ; ffi* j 
prarregionai development banks, as w 
as the World Bank, are thus urgently 
needed. There, too, the Federal Repub* 
will ‘haVe ' to' commit 1 Itself lii ,l (ls!ww - ( 
lopment- policy. 1, ; , ” i-! 1 .*’■ ’ 

1 One reasori whjl’ HeiT Offtirg^jU h* 
been urrtble to -'fintl , ' , feliinlgn ,! pwp r f 
worthy of assistance niight , 'ba , 'jNSt 
>f ti jl poorest • nmions have ' iieithw F°r, 
nor" institutions' tipable- 1 of‘ l irfiw , «y 
the fact that they 'can 'hjbet , tVf(? no *.i , 
nullifications. 1 ‘ fufuin'-J- . ' , 

' 1 *A ' sduhd development;,' pdljif . 
try to help ; these 1 ! poorest. Thitf 'Won 
Coqtitries to' draft ahd plan 1 ’$uitabld > 

jects. Only : tli‘us can people af‘fh e . 
Ibvel 6f existence takq lh^ ' fifst ‘Step ■ 
of their misery. .. : i. 1 ’ 1 V 

- It is - to 'be hoped thatithe- latest cx rj 
riences’ in > Here OffergelcBS ■hiinistry^ 
not 'u$ed ir as 'a pretext - 16 'cut 'develop- 
ment dld'hiJocaticfhs. -d it 1 -! • :i 1 ' ; 

■ Thb'iWbrldifirfnk ’haunted' dug* : 
the economically strong r countries 
West i Germany, and > Japan) -- tliat '' c S ! 
mqderate,; progress^ ini » theij^bt ; 
underdevejopmehC ; depends PP VC,IJSU \ 
ably mcraasirigifunds-set! aside, i 
v-.- ;».»:.•«> nol 
Jr ■ (KtUrtbrj 1 . S(aU dA it 
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UTM snow is paraaise H 
>r sound consumers t 

-.1 ■ :l‘l. --.I l) I,' JM! i -*-*i ‘ • J ■ ■•Ip-. 
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; -..I . in i l> i *■ .-•ji-.im;'- ' s'--.-* -m, 

T 1 here* a' 1 tiriic • when 1 people iigonisdtiirt Kart foh‘1 finds it distress - 1 ‘ 
x bought radios, recordplayers or tape- ing: “I’m not prepared .to go: along . with . 

worriers to enjoy music at home. All this nonsense,” he soys. Just before the 

his has changed at least, .for the. truly- . show opened, -hp tjircuteped: . “Eitjicr 
ioiimJ conscious: ttolv they pull up 1 -easy' mere will be ho Hi-fi' 80 or everybody' 
:haire next to their hi-fi installations to will participate." , 

ind a bit of cosiness amid all that, lech? Rumours arc meanwhile rdhipnnt' 
tology. among insiders that at feast some of'' ! 

Thus the trade fulr Hi-fi 78 which those who absented themselves had -jioUi- > 

jpened in Dllsseldprf on 18 August, ing of interest to offer - apart 1 from * 

pppears like an electronic furniture decorative items — and were reluctant to- • 
show, dominated by such items of pho- face Japanese competition, 
po-fu rni lure a? record cabinets, loudspea* The Fur Eastern companies are almost 
ker boxes, hi-fi consoles and similar gear all represented in DUsseldorf and hope ! 

(n its 22,400 square metres of exhibition to further extend their market share. j 

Space. After nil, there is still money to be ^ 

, The show lias 216 companies from II made in the West, Ihe penetration of i 

Countries exhibiting every Imagincablc the German hi-fi market being only 35 1 v 

sound source. There arc, howeyef. two percent. f 

estrictions: all instnunents must eon- Not to be left out in the cold, ai 1 
onn to the German industrial norm for number of German manufacturers ref us- j 1 

ligh-fidelily, and no stall may be larger ed lo join the boycott fo the big ones. . I 1 
hun 450 square metres. • 1 ' ‘ Given the wide -range of products, vi-j J 

■ The latter restriction, (ed to u “stall . sitors to the sIiqw did not gel Ihc ini-, f 

yrai" within an industry In which, above pression that Iherc was much missing. v 

all, West Germany's mammoth !cont pa- ‘ Hi-fi 78 has Ihe right set for every t 
Ties brought their heavy artillery to bear, pocket in every possible combination 
Twelve major companies, among them and technically better than ever. 1 

GrunUig. Philips, Braun und Uher, But there arc no sensational novelties. I 

demanded larger stalls, und when they This is a fair for consumers and dealers 

Were not granted absented themselves rather than for technical revolutionaries. I 

sulkily. The record player that uses a laser. I 

in a vole taken in the industry's urn- beam rather than the traditional needle, 1 

prella organisation, Deutsches Hi-Fi In- thus guaranteeing almost unlimited life, 

jtitut, the giants were outvoted by their is still in the development laboratories. I 

Smaller competitors who refused lo be There is also no indication that video 

tram plul underfoot. . technology Will , capture a largo iharo ol : 

; Polemic’s by the giants at times the market in the foreseeable future, 

sounded discordant notes at the Dllssel- Although the Wegu company intends 
dorf fair. to present “hi-fi in colour”, the break- 

The honorary secretary of the trade through that would provide a TV picture 



Everything the ear desires: DUsseldorf s Hi-fi 78 exhibition covers the whole of the 


Gadgets galore 
at Frankfurt 
autumn fair 

T he automatic flower watering device 
for absent vacationers, to be shown 
at the Frankfurt autumn, fair opening on 
27 August, will probably come too late • 
for this season. ; 

i As a consolation, hovyever, tbere is 
always the chance of a quick restorative 
from the .^Laboratory Bar”;— serVed in a 

test.lube, '• , 

The Frankfurt fair has attracted 2,800 
manufacturers From 53 countries with 
their novelties. 

i Among many amusing items there are 
Wise practical thingja such as the flower 
waterer. It . ccinsists , ; ; of ' tube-shaW/ : 
plastic container placed in a water tank. ' 
Through a thin transparent hoso ?|lt |i ; \ 
extensions stuck into the soil, the flo- , 
ty-rs receive the necessary moisture;i/‘ 
Given enough supply of water, ■ the 
fie vice can operate for weeks. 


The new device can be supplied gold- 
plated, the cutting parts in silver, emblu- . 
zoned with the family crest. 

Women with magnets on their ear- 
lobes are likely to become a common i 
sight in future. A magnetised earring is 
held in place by a minute magnet on 
the invisible side — the magnet being i 
strong enough to be effective through I 
Ihe lobe. : 

The manufacturer stresses ..that .the [ 
new system. is harmless. ! » / 

‘ "• Albert Bechtoid 

(MQnchner M^rkuf, 23 August 1978) 


^ound equipment market. 

with u good stereo sound is slill consi- 
dered doubtful. 

- This would need big changes in the 
TV broadcasting system, and the man- 
pfac turners of video casctlcs would have 
to come up wit It good picture reproduc- 
tions. And even when this is achieved, 
ice would slill need people willing to 
buy. 

The trend is towards installations that 
more und more resemble the instrument 
panel of a jet. 

Thus, for instance, a German com- 
pany offers a hi-fi crowned at about eye 
level by a radio receiver to be operated 
On (lie “overhead operation principle". 

Most manufacturers ure agreed that 
the trend towards slacked units will con- 
tinue. 

. A> upputtd lu die compact sots, com* 
timing radio, record player and casettc 
recorder in one. the so-called racks now 
fashionable consist of individual sets 
housed in a more or less tasteful cabi- 
net. supplied as part of the deal, forming 
a complete installation. 

The racks, though more expensive, ore 
technically superior. 

( Says the representative of a Japanese 
company: “Such sets have a high identi- 
fication value. They are furnishings with 
which the buyer develops strong emo- 
tional lies” 

To promote this process, advertising 
Strategists of his company called their 
new system Panther, trying to evoke the 
impressfon of “elegance, , strength and 
brecision." •’ • *■ ' 1 • » 

' Tl.» U,. - ||, n i.-Ln l.n- L..„ 


The “tiger in the tank” has tjius been 
Replaced by tire "panthenn tjie cable” 


lecturer has came up with an oW ytyjo 
hour-glass to measure units. Ttifc-Tiouf-vJ*’ 


p$s comes in two sizes. j \ , 

i. Table manners having undergone coh- ;^; 
siderable changes, one manufactured had - •: 
[he bright idea of saving ■ people, the 
tedious task of onenine soft-boiled fern' 


tedious task of opening soft-boiled eggS 
with a spoon by providing them with an 
fcgg-topper. Ip.thefprm o(.«lsspf8j 




(Photo-. nUsscldotfor Mc&vs) 

Buyers arc seen ns men between 25 
and 35 prepured to spend a few thou-' 
sand marks. \ 

The marketing expert says: “Our mas- 
sive advertising campaign will of course; 
also reach the 16 to 25-ycnr olds, but 
since lire buying power of this uge; 
group is insignificant, it concerns only 
those who are truly upwardly mobile.” 

Those not upwardly mobile and 
unable to furnish their apartments with 
electronics will nevertheless have some- 
thing to do at Hi-fi. They can see how or- 
chestra recordings for record com (rallies 
arc made under studio conditions. 

Uwe S[n W 

(Kdlncr SlaJt-AnzcIgvr. 19 Auguu 1 978 1 

Satellite shots 
sensation of 
Photokina ’78 

A satellite photograph of the Deutsche 
Bucht, a section of the North Sea, 
north of the East Friesian Is- 
lands. photographed from an altitude of 
910 kilometres is one of the sensations 
of the 5 tli Photokina show in Cologne. 

The picture is clear, showing the sea 
in blue, the islands in red. sand in yel- 
low and much of the countryside in a 
lush green. 

Satellite photography cun do even; 
more: it can show the water quality of; 
Lake Constance. . - t . • 

Selected : photographs frohV. ' the Co-: 
Ipgne. exhibition, remain on public view 
until i : October: The show has drawn, 
l/nfpie* than 1,000. exhibitors frtnn 27- 
i countries and is ,thf world’s largest pho-; 

. ibgraphy fair,. .... . . 

Professor L, Fritz Gruber (“Mr Photo- 
kina”) unveiled this year’s exhitiition.i 
Germany’s contribution, arranged by the . 
magazine bJJd der wisscjischuft, was h oj 
show this country os- seen from space. > 
The large photographs, free or distor- 
tion and unclouded, ate much more in- ; 

. . fonnative ihd. plear thim “ the familiar; 
' : ~)m the^ jafejli^; cti>res. They also en-i 
larger a reds than! 
v . pp?gfAph|- t^kqn: from ai reni ft and can 
. : easify be ^terpretbd by laymen. 

• Tlie: ; mj^Hoaitloriif fpr environmental 
PtetectUm, .pity and-traftttr plqnping, the 
ffsliing vbid^lrV qhd^defehce are im- 
. J mente; ' / '^7 /;• ‘ ! 

•■ /^liotokimf dlsd has exhibits of movie? J 
anitiftllf. 


Frankfurt autumn fair has attracted 2^00 manufacturers from 63 countries. 

.- J;. r. v... ...... - 


Arranged In four groups, the retros- 
pective “Fifty Years Ago" is supplei j 
mented -by “The Wbrld'bf Photography”, 
with pictures from six nations, andj 
■ “Photography of the World” showing) 
JiOntljWWi^n.paflQ 6 '... ..J 
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Deutsche \Afelle 



The Deutsche Welle is celebrating its 25th anniversary. It ; begs h' ’ 
broadcasting. Aguiar programmes on short waV^ln 1.953 and- 
since then' has 1 become the much -respected voice of the Federal ' 
Republic of Germany. It broadcasts daily programmes in 34 lan- 
guages containing information on the most.importapt events all 
over the world and conveys an impression of life in Germany to 
listeners overseas. Millions of ,pe,opJ,e tune In to the Deutsche 
Welle. Are you one of them? . .s • *'. 


. -If II-. 


Deutsche Welle , . . , '' " 

P.O.Box 100444 '■ '■ * • ■ 
5000 Kfilnf ‘ ;i ' 

Federal Republic, of Germany . 
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Alpirsbacher Klosterbrdu 

the famous'.^er from thfe BlackForest 

• Carl Glauner, D-wg/.AIpIribachiM^kWafe 1.' 

P. O.Bbx 1220, West Germany 
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D-7530 Pforzheim •WestlichelSI*, 

PiO. Box P60 i ; tel. ‘(07231) 407 62;. ’ 

Telex 783745 ring > • • •••■' 

*' ! I: - , .,••; > .. .lili.i ' • : 

' • -1 s . . • -i • 

■ .• . \ > .■•••• . • i 

Men’s and woman’s 

• ’ ' * 1 'I i 1 

automatic and Quartz Watches 

. : . . • I ■ 
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Full information upon request): 
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D rivers of fast curs often seem to be 
in a juirry, speeding ‘along the auto- 
bahn at 100 to I25mph (I60-2Q0km/h), 
making life, uncomfortable -for motorists 
content to cruise at, say, eighty. 

They flashy their headlights to clear 
the overtaking lane, and if this fails, 
they, drive bumper (o bumper wp th<» 
slpwcoach^hedd, Tprcinghirii To tuck 
into the slow lane, ' j 
Aggressive mooting of' this kind 
often creates dangerous situations in tra- 
ffic. Less, experienced, slower iqotyrists 
are frequently unnerved and even, feel 
threatened by fhe/"flisi|to* in tlicir, rear- 
view mirror. , ' ’ . 

Psychic exc]tei|iept mounts in terms 
6f pulse pate, heartbeat, pms'cular, activity 
and skin reaction.. ( Tlie dveiia|cer ' may 
also get' excited when the car ahead; fails 
jo vacate t% fast lane. „ " . .. 

Yet psychic excitement: and stress 
need rjot autoijiotically trigger, aggressive 
behavjpur,. Dr ,Amjlic Mimimeijdey , pf 
iiUliisjer recently said : iii a Scientific Re- 
sciirch-’j Association (pfa) lecture / iff 
Bonn,. ’ .. ' ' ' . 

Mile-long jams oil the autobalm or in- 
tolerable. dve/bel counts do i\o\ peccssa- 
rily cause aggression. A succession, of 
hot sumpicr days cannot be blamed fpr a 
rash of bad temper either. 

. ii .i. . • ! • < : I . • 

Schools give 
courses for 
moped riders 

\ Toped lessons are. not only part of 
It 1 the regular curriculum at an initial 
M secondary schools in North Rhine- 
Westphalia. Pass or failure even counts 
towards school certificate grades. 

* Ussuns arc supervised by i specially 
trained teachers in conjunction with 
police officers. The scheme, involving 
both theory and practice, is to be intro- 
duced in a further 40 schools in other 
parts of West Germany this autumn. . 

. In some schools moped lessons are 
compulsory, in others they are optional 
”1 had so many applicants that we had 
to cast lots," says maths, and; physics 
teach Cerda Hoppe at her Dusseldorf 
school. ' ' •’ 

Eight boys and ‘seven girl?, ,al( /aged 
15, lake, turns at ;lessohs on ( ..'jhree 
niopeds lent by a road safety organisa- 
tion. .Crash helmets have been privalply, 
donated. Rpad signs for thf course were 
nia^e ip woodwork lessons, ...... j ,/.*• 

. Nqrth Rhipe-WestRlialian Education 
Minister , Jflrgen... Girgensolin attended 
the first moped 1 lessop,, at 1 ;frau Hoppe’s 
DQsseld.oif; school. " . ,j s ' \." t . • 

He quoted a iuedicat report that $7 
patients in the neurosurgery .warcKot 
Eonri . University 1 Hpsjjjtal included 162 
youngsters aged updpr twenty./. ... 

J^J 31 ' . ?!| 

on motoreycjes.and mopeds, Of, ti\e tee- 
nagers, 142 ' had brain . dnhioge, Tiilrty- 
seven died in' hospital a^dj Oply^elght 
per cent of the ttl- ma.de,^. fiill rccovery. 
• fif/y .per pent'/ of , 1.4- apd I^-year-plq 
children -ride pippeds, ac^rdln&.Jp, ,g 


«w».iucni . si^usucs im:i,yueu .iup/j^ 

Inf the' firat /fi'vp' mbnlhs 'it i|iis ‘ ye^r 
there \lrerb 60 deathsj l|5l l ^erlblis alld 
3>008 mjrtot ' injuries ‘.ahtona 1 ; .rtibpfea 
rldfrrS ipNortfi ‘ R Hlnc- Weitblialidalonb . ' 
' Marks' are aWardeii: fot !jrerfbi5uiilcei(iJ 

L — JiSAL Ji V- U. 


... _ ^afepnis, 'With 1 feradbs 'ftn'gin^ frbm 
one'tb'sfir^s in' Offe sUbjetS.'’ •' ‘ !. , J 

• Tt * r XDft Wttfidd^UBii«M978) 


MOTORING 


Autobahn study looks for 
roots of aggression 


: Dr Mummendey says there is no close 
link between environmental stress fac- 
tors and aggressive behaviour. 

' Aggressive behaviour is mainly a mat- 
ter of personality. Closed-circuit TV ob- 
servations have shown that annoyance or 
outrage are Invariably attributed to a 
person rather than to circumstances. 

Unlike pleasure, this psychic excite- 
ment is registered as unwelcome, and if 
annoyance and outrage occur simulta- 
neously, there is a strong likelihood of 
ail attack on the person felt to he to 
bldnie: • ; • 

Yet scientists' have also noted 'that en- 
vironmental stress may counteract ag- 
gressive behaviour when Hie blame' can- 
not be put on one person but is fell to 
be due to ’external’ tirdimstanecs. 1 

Police patrol, cars' 'arid. ariibulancc's also 
drive fast and aggressively, but are usual- 
ly tolerated because motorists generally 
accept that emergency services .have 
priority. ' ' , 

The circumstances that cause aggres- 
sion in traffic arc us a rule extraordinari- 
ly complex and can seldom be reduced 
to. a common denominator. 

Broadly,’ it is as much a matter of in- 
dividual mentality as of external circum- 
stances, but, Dr Mummendey says, inter- 
action between personal factors and 
outward circumstances must also he 
borne in mind. 

_ Til i ngs li ippej ) , ^,i ,11 . autolul in 1 1 .ijju 
which'' initially' clo ho more (ban height- 
en psychic excitement. These shortlived 
emotional processes arc prompted, say, 
by the behaviour of other motorists, la- 


Knights of the 
road all gone 

W omen drivers faced with a break-* 
down can.no longer rely on men 
rescuing (lie damsel in distress, says 
Munich psychologist Rudolf Wormser., • 

• Once . men liked nothing better than 
lo^turn kflighdy when a woman driver 
was stranded. . • • . / •!." 1 

But ndt any’ longer, says Wonnser in 
a Munich, .University thesis entitled Ta- 
xonomy and . the, Moliyatipn behind. Al- 
Iruistic, Behaviour.. . . . 

/ To test' peoples readipess to help 
each other he- experimented with every- 

main road out. of. Munich. Three kinds;; 
of cars were Used compact, a family ’ 
saloon and a more expensive model -r. 
and six drivers, three men and thrde 
women, each dressed appropriately Tor 
their kind of car* : . *: 

• How many mptorisis . would stop pud . 
offer to help? Three thousand motorists 
dmve past during theibbsfrvatlon.-'pfcri- ■ 
od: six per cent 'Women arid 14 per tent 
mwV8 topped to! lend . a hand. ; r . 

,* To;: his surprise Wotm^r discovered 
tjity in .jAutiich at .least, motariBts ^m 
more ; inclined jo help ^ ntdh.thfip wptheij. 

» This is a re^rsaT the; ^siilts ;<?f 

thr^e /American sufypyi tltis-j'de- 
cade : ■ which showed^ mar strfindbd ' 
women’ drivehf-inviriablyr^fand r to >Ud '• 
helped faster attd more often than men. 


belled >annoyance ■ on ■ fruslratioh ■' and 
taken* as a personal* altabkl * :< ■m.-m 

hsycliojogical'. research 1 into aggression 
presents an opportunity of investigating 
lli is pheiiQinenon in greater detail, And 
siri'cc .1975 tlie Scientific Research Aiso- 
iiatioji lias subsidised h survey of auto- 
bahn aggression by llic psychology, ile- 
partinenl of Mllnster Uni,yersity. ., 

The project is aimed in particular at 
analysing .the circumstances and se- 
quence in wh iuh dangerous and aggres- 
sive behaviour. oceyra in traffic. ; , 

■ The M Cluster 'psychologists’ l^sl 1 the re/ 
actions of volunteers lo'-typiciil Traffic 
incidents screened in the laboratory and 
test responses in actual autobahn traffic. 

. ..I , > 

. A trial vehicle, l)r Tjionifs, Bbs.se r ex- 
plains, is filled with unoblriisive instru- 
ments to register, us comprehensively as 
possible (he behaviour, of volunteers uiul 
the circumstances. 

'Traffic Is recorded by video camera. 
Dashboard data, such as*. spued; braking 
and abculeration, are logged. The driver's 
data, such as elect roeardiagriun readings, 
are also taken, since they allow infer- 
ences about his cvciluinent. • 

All this is immediately fed to a com- 
puter. while trained observers monitor 
the video tapes for use of directum in- 
dicators. overtaking' manoeuvres, lane 
changing, distance from the next vehicle 
and i'ii. 

These traffic data are also fed to the 
computer, providing a complete picture 
of the behaviour of driver and vehicle 
over a period of 75 minutes. 


The Munich survey also indicated a 
subtle pattern of loyalties among drivers 
of kinds of vehicle. Drivere are more li- 
kely to help others driving the same 
make than drivers of different marques. 

This is particularly marked in the 
medium-price bracket family saloon ca- 
tegory. 

The Munich psychologist also notes 
that altruism can be prompted and is, hi 
a way, infectious. When an additional 
breakdown was staged ahead of the main 
experiment, more 'motorists who liad 
seen the earlier brcMidori>n'\Vere ! ready to 
lend a , hand than 'Uas l otherwis^ the case: 
-i." , .. ‘ ; 1 ' i i ' Rosti-Marie Both^sset 

" ' ' ' (Die Will, 23 Aii^iA 19^8} 


Twenty-five test 'drives have so' far 
been evaluated, and one of Hie first con- 
clusions is that aggressive, behaviour in 
au^obqhh |rafi[ic is. almost inVariably as-, 
socialed with a reduction in speed and 
distance from the nearest vehicles. 

■Aggression ' thus tends, to mount when ' 
.traffic no longer flows smoothly or in- 
creases in density. 

Project psychologists have yet to ' 
clearly identify a situation in which the 
behaviour of one road-user has unques- 
tionably caused an aggressive response 
from another. 

This is because denser traffic obliges' 
motorists to slow down in a way not fclj 
to be forced on one driyer by another.. 

| When traffic starts to. snarl up drivers 
top close fo the car aijead .evidently, do 
riqt feel tlicir behaviour nt the wheel to 
be in any vjay aggressive. , . . , 

/The aim of the survey, Prhdssv’rsays, 
is to, evolve, a model incorporating every 
aspect of motoring. Models which take, 
emotional aspects into account are belter 
able to simulate traffic flow for planning 
purposes. , 

lie ' is not prepared (o guess whether 
siirvcys of this kind might enable scien- 
tists to regulale aggressive behaviour oii 
the' roads. The project had no sucii aim 
in view. Besides, the decision was up (o 
politicians rather than scientists. 

' KoiirJti Sfiilfcr-ChristLmscn 

(Frankfurter Uundschuu, 12 August 19781 

Continued from page 7 

entries celebrating the 30th ynniverv.ny 
of the Declaration of Human Rights, the 
theme being "Work and Leisure Time". 

This year's youth competition is oil 
“The. Tamily World ', while the newspa- 
per readers’ coni pel i lion is called "Focus 
77’. 

■V, .in .ulditi.tn.il UU i tli.f. au! 

be, n : ildj4 of >huivii}g uJ oJti hliii& si, ui-. 
ing from the beginnings of cineiualog- 
rapliy. 

The culture prize of the Gentian i*lio- 
tograpltic Society has been awarded to 
Berliner Giscle Freund, now living in 
Paris. The Erich Salomon Trize went to 
the American magazine National Geo- 
graphic, founded around the turn of ihc 
century and having a monthly circulation 
of 9.5 million. 

Professor Gruber had a particularly 
imaginative idea when lie proposed the 
special prize for the best world press 
photo which mus( also be the most 
humane. The award of. DM 5,000 was 
shared by the American Eddi Adams for 
his photo "Boat of No Smiles”, the Rus- 
sian Valentin Sobolev, for his “Angola’s 
Children: Crossing the Street is a Seri- 
ous Matter” arid the Scot 'Andrew Hosie 
for :W A Little Uiiddfstdiiding” 

... . ■? ^ ■:= Hamits' Schmidt ; 

* (KM«r riachrlchleni 2 1 AOfpi&f 197Bj 
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PERFORMING ARTS 


Wuppertal clebrates Pina 




Bausch’s ft\ 

,.l •. 

u ' ■ V. '• -d • ^ "W ••••»■• t ’ •••• 

• ii‘: tbid#- nil 13 ;£• .V^f Rift ! : ig&fy 

• ■ ■■ . : Z'rffa.'i 

I n Hie years after World War TWO, the 
French -Russian school ' of classical 1 
ballet beguti to make its mark 1 In ’West 
Germany. Long before Jolm C'ranko aml 
Hie ShMgnrt' ballet Cairtb lo' fame, Wup- 
pertal was the centre of clnssical-roiban- 
tlc ballet,, with Eric Walter. Alan Carter 
and Ivan Ser ticks its Icikdlng choreogra- 
phers. 

For 20 years the Wuppertal ^ailcl 
could lie relied upon to present wonder- 
ful classical, productions of French and 
Russian balletic fairy laics. The Wup- 
pertal public loved, admired and 
appreciated the work of their ensemble. 1 
. Nowhere \vus l lie contrast < with, the 
greynoss of everyday life greater, tium at 
(lie Banner. Opera Mouse when Coppclia 
or The Sleeping Beauty were being, pre- 
sented - everything was so perfect, so 
beautiful, so aristocratic and noble. 
Nowhere else -iir Wuppertal could one 
be so absorbed, fascinated nnd distracted 
as in the delights of these fairy talcs, . 

The romantic magic of the ballet was 
so perfect that the entranced balleto- 
manes did not even hear the aerial tram- 
way grinding and creaking away out- 
side — a grim reminder of everyday real- 
Sty. 1 : i ’• 1 j •• 

Iri 197), fina Bouse b, the wicked fairy 
of German ballet, descended like a 
thunderbolt upon (lie classical-romantic 
Wuppertal theatre paradise and ended 
tlie idyll of fairy tales. Where once radi- 
ant princesses find been carried in the 
amis of handsome princes, innocent 
young girls were now dragged across the 
stage by their hair, whirled through the 
air, thrown against walls and taped. Chi- 
valry was dead. 

Pina Bausch showed the good man- 
ners of ballet princes to be nothing but 
false, traditional and old fashioned balkt 
etiquette, and she created ap image of 
man as enemy which had little in com- 
mon with the nimble and elegant dan- 
cers 1 of the past. , 

Where once glittering and coloijrful 
fairy » tale castles had made us forget 
reality, dancers now danced qii convinc- 
ing imitations of the bumpy asphalt 
streets of Wuppertal, tyhere once the 


e-year reign 

musical director) of ■ the Wuppertal Opera 
Mouse had used the: sub tie. crescendos in 
Tchaikovsky's operas tp drown, the 
sound of I he aerial "tramway! Josephine 
Ann Emlicott, the roiuiid star of the! 
Bausch ensemble, . uttered siiclt piercing 
shrieks that people 'outside' stqo'd still 
w(th fear, suspecting a road qccideril' 
nearby. ' 

Thanks to' Pilia bmiscli. reality had 
rudely > broken 1 Ini on the intact but Wise 
dream r world of 'the classlbal-romahtlc 
ballet. Now people talked of the Wup- 
pertal Dantf$ : Theatre- instead of the 
Wuppertal Ballet. There , were. many pro- 
tests from indignant balletomanes eager 
to. see the back of Miss Bausch. • j . 

These same .balletomanes now pray to 
Terpsichore, the muse of dunce, that 
Pina Bausch 'Will never leave. Pina 
Hausfch nnd. her Wuppertal Dance The- 1 
nlrcnrc today known internationally. 

The woman who achieved this extra- 1 
ordinary and almost superhuman feat in 
a lough five-year struggle still sits deep 
iu thought in the rehearsal room, smok-t 
ing and brooding, silent and utterly en- 
grossed in her work, often despairing, 
suffering from the problems of humani- 
ty, seeking forms in which to express 
the truth through dance, torturing her- 
self to find new means and forms of 
expression. Though most experts now 
regard her' as ttie leading German 
woman choreographer, she hardly seems 
to have noticed licr success. Who is this 
Inscrutable woman? • 

Pina Bausch was bom in Solingeii in 
1940. She was a master pupil of Kurt 
Joos (Der Grtlne Tisch) and studied 
dance at the Folkwang Sctiule in Essen, 
as well as under various choreographers 
in New York. 

Arno \VUstenh5fer, then general the- 
atre director in Wuppertal,, saw her bul- 
let lm WindederZeit (In the Wind pf 
TimeX for which she won first prize in 
the Cologne choreograpliy competition, 
and suggested that she do the choreog- 
raphy for Hons-Peter Lehmann’s Wup- 
pertal version of Tamhduser. 

Her Tannhdusp bacchanal .turned out 
to be. a choreographic stroke of genius 
and- WUstenhflfer ; then offered her a 
pennaneqt post.,-. 

, Pina Bausch, like, the late Jphn.Cran- 
ko, was r born under the .sign .often: she 
is a. leader and a fighter, q .charismatic 
and. utterly determined* figure! Her un- 
ique ,dancing and acting talent, com- 



Pina Bausch: the end of. one brat^lon, 
the beginning of another.(Phato: um\y?fy) 

bined with, extraordinary- chpreographical 
fantasy and a. sure, instinct fori thp , the- 
atre, iiavc made it comparatively' easy for 
her, 1 q get the. maximum of expression 
and body language out of her, dancers, 
who obey her unconditionally because 
they recognise 1 her greatness and uni- 
queness. 

Right from the start, Pina Bausch 
avoided well-trodden pattis of traditional 
ballet and set out to discover choreogra- 
phic new land. 1 She either produced her 
own ballet, developed her pieces and 
themes herself, or etse she completely 
revolutionised operas and symphonies! 
making then* into a form of. living the- 
atre which no-one would' liuve believed 
possible. . . 

For the Cluck operas Iphigenic on 
Tauris and Orpheus and Eurydice she 
invented a new style, cool, simple and 

is® 

spea re's Macbeth into completely differ- 
ent works. The '.two ballet repertoire 
works she directed put the rest of , tho 
choreographic competition in the shade: 
her choreographies for Berthold- Brecht 
and Kurt Weill’s ballet with songs Die 
Siebcn Todsiinden der Kleinbilrger (The 
Seven Deadly Sins of the Middle 
Classes) ami of Stravinsky's Le Sncre du 
Printemps are considered by experts to 
be the standard for these difficult works. 

Those who reach tlie heights as quickly 
as Pina Bausch must be tn danger of 
losing the ground Under their feet. The 
dramatic tendencies in Rausch's work, In 
which her- dancers sing, talk and screahl 
from the start, are as clear as her 
attempts: to create 1 a complete new 
theatrical -aesthetic, a ‘ unique 
combination of Artaud's 'Theatre of 
Cruelty arid GrotowskFs Poor Theatre. 1 

•; 1 "! ,,ri i l ‘ Ednniiid Gieede "• 

■ (Hflnnovef»che Allgtnietnbi i 7' August 1978) 



Hanover is , 
music study 

HWveriaity fiiiii the.Hanovw 
1V1 MuSlc 1 Academy, V'bulidta^of 
sandstone and concrete filiisiietl hi' 1573 
at 1 f cost of ( million, “qs uninvil. 
ing ai'a fortress." j"* 1 ,l : ! ' */ 

! The dfesign and tiifc' m'a feriiils are the 
function^) result .of. tlie neeij'for sound- 
ptrofofliig.' The academy Is right' lii die 
middle of the city, the planners' being cf 
th'6 ; .opiirion flirit art ‘belonged , in tlieiitj ' 
centre 1 and 'hot' 1 ill p, suburban' Id^ll. : 

Would-be Students do pot find the 
institution; UhiYUliig: 350 1 allied fa 1 
places for the next sdmistbr. Oiilv j t 
quarter will be accepted. • . [ 

■' The Honovet-' Stat^ Urilversiiy fcr 
Music aiid [Theatre bay 1 700 studcii'ts anj 
160 teachers aUd 'is qt full capacity. Aj 
riiosf StUdenfs get’ individual tuition! it 
can take, fewer students then other Wi- 
vefsitids.' " 

The rahge of studies which ' Hanover, 
tlke 'lhe other 15 musical academies In 
Wdrt ' Germany, offers, is wide. There are 
seven departments: 

• Composition classes, conducting, 
singing, keyed instruments, wind in- 
struments, strings and other orchestral 
instruments. 

• Solo classes for composition, con- j 
ducting, singing and instruments. I 

• Theory and practice of music edu- • 
cation, ; training for music teachm st 
grammar and technical schools, seminars 
for freelance music teachers, teachen at 
music schools- and teacher's of rhytlwi 
and music. 

• Opera. 

• Drama. 

• Dance 

• Church music. 

Ev$ty applicant has to take Ah* obliga- 
tory 'entraiicc examination, arid unlike 
the universities, would-be teachers haw 
to prove their ability to play a musical 
instruments. Over : the yeaTS the tests taut 
shown, not only In Hanover, that die 
standard is Improving. 

.. Roland’ , Scholl,’ the -Hanover Acdde- 
riiy’s director' of administration, sap: j 
“Children reach the standards ; 
demand 1 earlier 4 than in the post." 

Aijart" from' passing th* entrance «■ , 
amihhtiofi, Applicants wonlirig to teach 
muiic at schools and those taking Ik 
church riiuslc (stofce-cx amln^d choir leader 
and organist) '‘bourse have 1 , to |j*< 
ri'assed 'tlie Abitut'' 1 (university dntftitf 
exflJitiriQtlpri). TIidsA 1 Wishing to become 
stbte-ie^niined ! nlusic fepchdrs dw®! 
have parsed the epdipariv lfepf 

• Alihbst /half ’bf th'e.stuilents'ot,^ 
v6r ate 1 in 'the iriiiSlc 'educitwri .depf 1 ' 
ment,. most/bf theiii 1 'blanrilng lP 


comforting to kno'W fh'ftt, !up)ik c ^ 
Y^ould-be fbachers 1 .at universities. W 
d6 !,, hbt ' Heed ' to )Jorry ^boit . 
jobs at thf'kd qf/their, MiiA'.Mj'* 
t6Ache^ ‘ are ih ' yAiy ‘.short, Sdpw.i jj 
graftimai 1 'Bhbols, : Ao 1 tiilaf tAd'chert.,^ 


schpol? ji , .We5f [ GemwJ) 


m.r.u..ia v . nB . WVV r mu 3 w «L«jBinyi me renownea music sonooi can accept only 26 par oent of those who spply.for aptwwi 

• • i.- -r- (PhotojFrit*R|Uai) 
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New Act sends teachers, 



to school 



..l?"*!" .. .. 

T .tiq 1 , . new. , North-Rhiiujr Westphalia 
School 1 >r Cooperation . ;Act. . giving 
parents vtuoreisay. in school mutters came 
into force -on August 1 J .and will. m?up a 
rtf-lcarning process for teachers and 
parents... . , . • . • . : ; 

The . Apt reduces certain , prerogatives 
of.jpacjicrs and gives .parents new :. rights 
which tjwy will Imyc to> icarn to exor- 


C|SiM.|.t, I- 

There have been 0 number of criti- 
cisms Qf ,thtf law and it will he sonic 
tijije before it i^ in operation throughout, 
the Land. In principle, those. concerned 
upprqvc of the reform but teqehers .arc 
unliappy about some details. «, 

Norjl) Rh ii'ic-' Westphalian Minister, of 
Education . JUrgen Girgensolin will... be 
travelling 1 around the Land at the begin- 
ning of the new school term trying to 
win ^approval for Uie reform. He will 
speak at 12 major meetings between 17 
August qnd 12 September, the first ii\ 
Cologne. 

This information and publicity cam- 
paign is the climax . of (he Education 
ministry's almost uniparallelcd efforts to 
explain this Act to the people. The effort 
included printing 3.5 million pamphlets 
explaining the reform to parents. 

The magazine S ftir Sc hide tS • for 
School) published by the .EduvT\tipp.Min- 
istiy furculation 3.4 million) -wilt bring 
out a special issue this month printing 
the Act in full, explaining it and giving 
practical tips on its application. 

Pupils’ and parents’ representatives, 
schools and educational authorities have 
already received preliminaiy information 
sheets, of which 30,000 were sent to 
schools. 


Ministry of Education press officer 
Jlhgcn Tebrath says: "We have never 
before made such massive efforts to ex- 
plain and publicise a law" 

It has rarely taken so 'Jong for an Act 
to be passed. Ten years 'Were spent 
working out plans, producing and mod- 
ifying draft versions, and the. law was 
not 'pasScd'dri ' thd DUsseldorf Laridtag 
until 13 Dtfcehlber MSi Vear. “The law! 
aims to reacli a compromise” says Te- 
brath.. 1 ' ' ' ' ' . 

i But it is a compromise Bt - the lea- 
thers’ cpstr Before the Act, parents ?nd' 
pupils 1 Hall ■ no say . in s decision? at 
schools. The i' parjeHts’.., representative 
(Jodies were purely Advisory- Under the 
pew law, parents and - pupils have- the, 
right to be informed, 'to i c’o-detferinlna-j 
tion and; to decislon-ntaking in school 
matters. <• -•■- 1 j 

Henning vqri Schrofiten the Education 
ministry, civil servant dealing with tho 
Act, fearS : “adaptation difficulties’' be-j 
cause many teachefs' i will.,', have to geti 
used lo parents apd : pupils. having a say 
.in school decisions; • 1 -r 
The school COriferferi?C .ls the! key in- 
stitution iivihe; hW ■je^lSIatloh, a body! 
designed t6 achieve ;:hnore ' ^fc(|‘o6i dem-j 
ocracy. ’j ,C : . Z I 
Fifty per cent pf the members of this; 
school parliament will -be teachers, the: 
.other 50 will; be parents’; find pupils’ rep-? 
resentatives/ Pupils’ Hpye : tp ; be in the se-j 
venih class at 16fist (figed r l2 or .over).pte 
fore they ..can sitr iri' thV 1 ^cHPoJ ■ parlifi- 


ment. This. means ut primary schools (he 
body consists only of teachers and-.par- 
?nts’‘reproseiUntives, each; group provid* 
ing fifty per cent of members. . 

At secondary modern schools and 
technical ' schools, 1 "tho teacher-parents- 
pupil ratio will be 3—2—1; at grammar 
schools, and comprehensive schools with 
sixth forms the ratio will be 2-1— 1;- at 
sciibols "iucli “as ; vocational' ‘Irairiihg 
schools Where the pupils are 16 uml 
above the ratio will he 3-1—2; at even- 
ing 'grammar ■ schools and advanced 
technical schools half of the members 
wilt he teachers ami half pupils. • - • ■ < ' 

The headmaster wilt be chairman of 
(He school conference! Jiis function 
being, to mediate between the groups. As 
a rule he wilt not have an ordinary vote, 
only u casting. vote. 

Representatives will be elected by the 
teachers 1 staff conference, the parents’ 
representatives am] the pupils' represen- 
tative body. The size of the school par- 
liament will depend on the size of the 
school.. Those with up to 200 pupils will 
have six representatives, those with up 
to 500 wit! Iiavc 12, those with up to a 
thousand 24. and those with over a 
thousand 30 representatives. 

The school conference will decide on 
a number of matters previously decided 
at staff meetings, including coordina- 
tion of homework, times for examina- 
tions and tests, setting up of extra 

o.*vir;,v::. the .i^liyvliulion yf uvv- .Ish- 
hooks find teaching aids, school 'rules, 
the school budget, and arrangements for 
parents wishing to sit in on lessons. 

The main problem initiatly will he 
that teachers are fur better informed and 
far more familiar with the running of 
the school. A report from comprehen- 
sive schools where I his system has oper- 
ated for two years says the information 
gap between teachers and parents was a 
problem in the beginning. Ferdinand. 
Zoellner, chairman of the parents' asso- 
ciation at Steinbilchel secondary- modern 
school, where there has been a school 
parliament since 1972, confirms the 
problom of information at die start.' Oil 


Continued from page IQ 
the Hanover Academy consists of in- 
strumentalists. What are their' pospebts 
after examinations. Roland Scholl says' 
orchestras I'oriJf looking-' for good violi- 
nists, and lthis is 'confirmed bythe de- - 
utsch'e Musikrat;- : *' 1 

■ There are good reasons for the sllor-' 
tagd. On,rthb r onB"hahd,^lieffl are more* 
violins' than any 'Other) grbtip of instru* 1 
inents in on orchestra;' *on the 'other; 1 
German violinists could 'not compete in- 
ternationally for a long time because 1 'of 
the half-hearted encouragement “ Of 
youtig violinists, Things aro Iboking up ■ 
now. ^Qualified wobddirid bnd" brass; 
players also rarely have difficulty 'flndipg 1 
work today. 1 i • j .< ' : 

-■Tho 'situation for those graduating Id 
singing, dance and theatre is- paradoxical. 
According to 'Uic Central Singe,- Televi- 
sion and Film Bxdiange, the Fcdcral ln- 
stitute of Labour, has great difficulty -sat- 
isfying' ‘tlie ‘demand -for operatic- chbhl 
singers' In. the '1976^77** sehson ; thetd- 
were '44 1 vacancies 1 but •cmly 233' appll- • 
cantsifor posts’. 

1 ■: This , is' less < surprising- when one' 


the whole, though, the experiment has 
been a success and the number of 
parents’ representatives has tripled. 

The Land Parents’ Associations-, which 
is close to the Christian Democrats, has 
sent 70,000. information booklets' to its. 
members. According to executive mem- . 
her Helmut Scliippcrs, his organ isat ion 
lias a “basically positive approach'’ to 
the new legislation and even rejected n 
CDU alternative draft. 

A “Co-determination at School" 
committee, of which reform educationist 
Professor Hans G. Rolff is a member, 
lias been set up in Gelsenkirchen lo 
prepare working class parent for the 
sellout parliaments. ■' ■ 

The North . Rhine- Westphalia branch 
of, the Trades . Union Confederation; 
(DOB) lias also liccn active. Over 
200,000 leaflets on . the new m l were 
distributed to workers. Deputy DO li 
Land chairman Walter itaas says:' ‘‘Edu- 
cational policies 1 are ‘ (merest gipiip po- 
licies. Workers should not leave school 
politics to those who arc only concerned 
with maintaining Uieir own privileges". 

Despite . this kind of tough talking, 
teachers do not feci that parents are 
hreathing down their necks. Use Bnisis, 
chairman of the North Rhine- Westpha- 
lia Education and Science Union 
(GEWX and Burkhard Sprengcr. chair- 
man of the Land's Teachers’ Association, 
say the loss ol teachers prerogatives is 
the least of their problems; they wanted 
parental co-determination. 

The criticism from thc.sc two organi- 
sations is that they fear I here mild Ire 
conflict in their own ranks. Flu- new 
Act has strengthened the position of die 
headmaster, weakened by the pieviuti* 
conference regulations. His eating vote 
could be decisive on important matters. 

Then lluy fear that teacher; will have 
l., >|.i m.< 1 ,.f tire ••‘■•‘it. in putting 1 tu- 
law into . practice. Sprenger says: “Tea- 
chers have to attend the school confer- 
ence, parents’ representatives do not " 
Both organisations, whose views on 
educational matters usually differ, 
demand that teachers who are members 
of the school conference should have 
their teaching loads reduced. 

The Minister of Finance would have 
to have his say on Uny such measure. 
No-one in the Ministry of Education is 
thinking of introducing a measure of 
this kind ut the moment. The argument 
is that the general public would not ap- 
prove. Horst Schiffmann 

1 (KfilnorSmdl'Anzeiger, 1J; August 1978) 


learns how much they, are paid; the uve- , 
rage monthly wage j$ about DM1,800, 
apri choral singers are generally regarded, 
ns "people who sing.now apd then in 
liie opera.” Their social status is not. 

Supply find, demand is the reverse for. 

opty hayp.OT a, sepson,, 

and , .lypmep singers. ‘ jipye . eyen riio^ , 
trouble' than meiii In finding work. Only 
vciy' talenteu singers have a chifnce, 1 . 

1 ‘’The towards ,’fOr danefirs, after ^edrs of 
stntriuoiis training, afe 1 stilt itety' nicaare 
ex^e/)t‘ for Hie luiky few 1 who become- 
soloists: corps dc ballet dancers cam be- 
tween’ DM 1:800 and DM2,500 'a motrih 
(men 1 are 1 in high' demand 'fit 1 the 
moment). 1 -i-. : 1 • ; • ■« 1 • . ' 

A dancer’s career is! also usually over 
ut 40 and liiiilcrinas usually reach' the 
critical age at 35,. They; then; have . the 
possibility of:. becoming dancing teachers : 
at ; private .♦ schools : (the prbspectfi ore 
good) oridfi retraining. ;/ ri •. i . , r. , := > . 

-Rbland Scholl describes) dancers as thd- 
most hard-working, students' at ’thp son 1 
dcmy.’thdse who can lefist :afford.tq skip 


Students find 
it tough to 
come out 

S tudems in West Germany find it 
difficult to manage financially, ac- 
cording to figures published by tl|p 
German Students'. Association! 

From ■ 1573 tp il97(v student, expendi- 
ture rose by. only II per vent to DM63.3, 
whereas the overall :oosl of living rose by 
J 8. percent. 

Thirty per cent of ail students mid 4Q 
per cent of students ut . technical univer- 
sities receive no, money ut all from their 
parents, and on fy five percent of stu- 
dents receive DM60D or more u month 
from. home. ...: , 1 

The students' plight was made worse 
by . the poor, economic climate of the 
past few years.- It iius been nlort k difficult 
to get part-time and holiday- jobs. In the 
semester holidays in February and March 
1976, only 44 per cent of students had 
work. 

Twenty-six per cent said they wanted 
to work hut could not find a job or 
eouht not get as much work as they 
wauled. Thirteen per cent of students 
had gone into debt in the year before 
the poll in the summer of 1976 and had 
been unable to pay ttieir debts off. 

The figures show that 3>S.2 per cent uf 
university students receive government 
grants. Sixty six per cent of them come 
from working class families. At the 
technical uni versifies 64 per cent of stu- 
dents receive grants. 

Tire number of students living in lod- 
gings dropped from 52 lo IK per cent in 
the period !95(»-l*>7tv 

the number ol sUuV.nl-. tr.iav. in Vli- -- 
fr own flats rose from 24.9 to 28.9 per 
cent between 1973 and 1976. Eighteen 
per cent in 1976 (14 per cent in 1973) 
share flats. 

Twenty-two per cent of students are 
21 or younger. Tlie number 26 and older 
rose from 25.3 per cent ill 1973 la 30 
per cent in 1976. 

In 1976 almost one in three students 
was female. The figure for 1956 was 
17.7 per cent. The number of children 
from working class families rose by two 
per cent to 13 per cent. At technical 
universities, 2S.I per cent of students 
corne from working class backgrounds. 

' (Nordweit Zeliung, 16 August 19-78) 
•I. .1. •• 


■ r ... . ' : : ' 

a'friw* hours or hike it eaiy fob a few 
days. They have great difficulty planning 
their futures! : 

The Hanover Academy, 'which cannot 
ignore' the student's professional !t po- 
spccis and'his future social status, there- 
fore advises 1 dancers to ‘take ' subsidiary 
subjects: ' for : ' example the ■ rhythmic-: 
musicaf coursfet. WfilCli' leads' to'si t}6at|fi- 
catfon 'as 1 a .music' therapist, a ' much 
sought-aftdr training. 1 1 ; d ' ■ ; 

There 'prd about 30 student' actors ut ? 
the academy and -Uibir' prospects are not 1 
us poor as one might think.' Evon gradil- 
ntes bF.itat^ Universities- fire in detrifirid, 
but • only his ; pbortyipaid bdgimters; Two 
years Jaltfr, When 'they ure experienced 
.enough 'to dem&nd higlrer wages^ the 
real- struggle 1 begins fat young actors,- 
who often! hfive to apply to .llieytres be-' 
fore finding WtSrkr' ; * ' ■ 1 ■ 1 ■> • • 

It is important lo repeat Here tfiO; 
corrirri on place 1 that' l :onthdslfiSiih; ,< hard; 
work and dcidi cation life-issertlifi! Iri^hil! 
.oriistid' professions'.- < is equally. iHi- 
pdrtfint.to hay&flidtrijng sense of reality. 1 

•»)'•*.• ’.ittfAnA Ve '■ ) Brigitte HeJ/Vr • t 

i r : . i • i \rr HI, i 1 . .(DiaWolt, 16 AUBUSC 1978)'. 
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Deutsche Welle 


The Deutsche Welle Is celebrating Its 25th anniversary. It began; 
broadcasting regular programmes on short wave in 1S53 and. ;• 
since then has become the rnuch-respectdd voice of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. It broadcasts daily programmes in 34 lan- 
guages containing Information oh the most. important events all 
over the world and conveys an Impression of life in Germany to 
listeners overseas. Millions of pe.opl.e tune in to the Deutsche 
Welle. Are you one of them? ■ j 1 ■ ■ 1 

Programmes will be djspatched free of charge ontequest. 

Deutsche Welle ; . . . , •» 7. 

P. 0. Box 100444 < 1 

5000 Kdln 1 

Federal Republic of Germany . 
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Alpirsbacher Klosterbrau 

the famous beer from the Black Forest ’ 

Carl Glauner, D-7297 Alpirsbach, Marktplatz 1, 

P. 0. Box 1 220, West Germany 


Bernhard Rirster 

. Dr7530 Pforzheim ■ Westliche 151 
P.0, Box 660 - Tel. ‘(07231) 407 62 
Telex 783 745 ring 


Men’s and women’s 
automatic and Quartz watches 


Full information upon request! 
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tractor ploughs 

also used tractors and combine harvesters 
our range of ploughs includes ' 

medium and heavy models V 
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D rivers of fast cars often seem to be 
in a hurry, speeding ajong the auto- 
bahn at 100 to 1 25mph (l60-200km/h), 
making life uncomfortable for motorists 
content to cruise at, say, eighty. 

They flash- their headlights to clear 
the overtaking lane, and if this fails, 
they drive bumper to bumper wi{h the 
slowcoach .ahead, forcing him to tuck 
into the slow lane. . 

Aggressive motoring .of (his kind 
often creates dangerous situations in tra- 
ffic. Less experienced,, slower motprists 
are frequently unnerved and even feel 
threatened by the “flasher” in their, rear- 
view mirror. 

1 Psychic excitement mounts in terms 
of pulse rate, heartbeat, muscular activity 
and skin reaction.. The overtufeer may 
also get excited when the car ahead fails 
to vacate the fast lane. 

Yet psychic excitement - and stress 
need not automatically trigger aggressive 
behaviour, t)r AmiJlie Mumnjendey pf 
Mtlnsler recently said in a Scientific .Re- 
search Association (pFG) lecture in 
lionn. 

Mile-long jams on the autobahn or in- 
tolerable decibel counts do not pecessa- 
rily cause aggression. A succession of 
hot summer days cannot be blamed for a 
rash of bad temper cither. 

Schools give 
courses for 
moped riders 

71 Toped lessons are not only part of 
if X the regular curriculum at an initial 
21 secondary schools in North Rhine- 
West ph alia. Pass or failure even counts 
towards m-IiohI cerlificalc grades. 

' Ltssuns are supervised by specially 
trained teachers in conjunction with 
police officers. The scheme, involving 
both theory and practice, is to be intro- 
duced in a further 40 schools in other 
parts of West Germany this autumn. 

In some schools moped lessons are 
compulsory, in others they are optional 
“1 had so many applicants that wc had 
to cast lots,” says maths and. physics 
teach Cerda Hoppe at her DOsseldorf 
school. 

Eight boys and seven girls, all aged 
15, lake turns at lessons on, three 
mopeds lent by a road safety organisa- 
tion., Crash helmets have been privately 
donated. Road signs for the course were 
made ip woodwork lessons. , . 

North Rhine- Westphalian Education 
Minister JOrgen Glrgepsohn attended 
the first nioped lessop at ,Frau Hoppe’s 
Pvisseldorf school, .... 

He quoted a medical report that 537 
patients in thff ( neyipsurgery ward . of 
Bonn University Hospital included 162 
youngsters aged uijder twenty. 

The 537 , were all injured in accidents 
°n motorcycles and mopeds. bf tRe lee- 
nagers, 142 had . brain damage. JTjilrty- 
seven died In hospital and only, eight 
P^r cent of the 142 made a , full , recovery, 
Fifty per cent of 14- and 15-year-olti 
children ride mopeds, according .,tp a 
Ddsscldorf Edufcatiqp- Ministry estimate. ' 
Felix Mottl, president of the Road Sa- 
fety Association, adds that jh. 1976, the 
accident’ , statistics : ’irtc(udcH 10,932 
moped riders;. ' ‘ ; V 

In; the' first five months 6f this year 
there Were 60 deaths, l,5l l serioiiS nW 
3.008 minor injuries .amprig ihoped 
riders In; North | R liine- Westp hal id alone. 

Marks’ are awarded : f or performarice Iri 
topped lessons, with' iradfes rhn^iiih'friini 
one to slx as in otheV subjects^ ;; : !: J 
■ ■ ■ 'jp c i e f' [veigert 
' * 5 ! (DleWoUiaS AUgUil 1978) 


MOTORING 


Autobahn study looks for 
roots of aggression 


Dr Mummendey says there is no close 
link between environmental stress fac- 
tors Qnd aggressive behaviour. 

Aggressive behaviour is mainly a mat- 
ter of personality. Closed-circuit TV ob- 
servations have shown that annoyance or 
outrage are invariably attributed to a 
person rather than to circumstances. 

Unlike pleasure, this psychic excite- 
ment is registered as unwelcome, and if 
annoyance and outrage occur simulta- 
neously, there is a strong likelihood of 
an attack on the person felt to be To 
blame. • 

Yet scientists' have also noted dial en- 
viron men tol stress may counteract ag- 
gressive behaviour when the blame can- 
not be put on one person but is felt lo 
be due to external circumstances. 

Police patrol ears and ambulances also 
drive fast and aggressively, but are usual- 
ly tolerated because motorists generally 
accept that emergency services .have 
priority. 

The circumstances that cause aggres- 
sion in traffic arc as a rule extraordinari- 
ly complex and can seldom be reduced 
lo u commuii denominator. 

Broadly, it is as much a matter of in- 
dividual mentality as of external lircum- 
Maiices, but. Di Mummendey says. Inter- 
ne lion between personal fuclois and 
outward circumstances must also he 
borne in mind. 

Thing, liippeit in rjl-J'ului , li.ilju 
which initially' do’ no more than height- 
en psychic excitement. These shortlived 
emotional processes are prompted, say, 
by the behaviour of other motorists, la- 


belled annoyance or' frustration - and 
taken as a personal attack; ■ « • 

Psychological research into aggression 
presents an opportunity of investigating 
this phenomenon in greater detail, anil 
since 1975 the Scientific Research Asso- 
ciation has subsidised a survey of auto : 
balm aggression by Hie psychology de- 
partment of Mtinstcr University. 

The project is aimed in particular at 
analysing The circumstances and se- 
quence ip which dangerous and aggres- 
sive behaviour occurs in traffic. 

The MQnster psychologists' test the re- 
actions of volunteers lo ‘'typical traffic 
incidents screened In die iuborulory and 
lest responses in actual autobahn traffic. 

A trial vehicle. Dr Thomas. Btisser ex- 
plains. is fitted with unobtrusive instru- 
ments lo register as comprehensively as 
possible l he behaviour of volunteers and 
the circumstances. 

Traffic is recorded by video camera. 
Dashboard data, such as speed, broking 
and acceleration, are logged. The driver’s 
data, such as elect roeardiagrum readings, 
are also taken, since they allow infer- 
ences about his excitement. 

All this is immediately fed lo a com- 
puter. while trained observers niuiiitor 
the video tapes lor use of direction in- 
dicators. overtaking manoeuvres, lane 
l hanging, distance from the neM vehicle 

MV 1 ■ 'll 

These traffic data are also fed to the 
computer, providing a complete picture 
of the behaviour of driver and vehicle 
over a period of 75 minutes. 


Knights of the 
road all gone 

W omen drivers faced with a break- 
down can no longer rely on men 
rescuing the damsel in distress, says 
Munich psychologist Rudolf Wormser. 

Once men liked nothing better Hum 
to turn kftightly when a woman driver 
was stranded. •• • 

But not any longer, says Wormser in 
a Munich University thesis entitled Ta- 
xonomy and the Motivation behind Al- 
truistic Behaviour. . 

To test people’s readiness to help 
each other he experimented with every- 
day motoring incidents., 

A car briakdowri’ was- $tagfcd ’ on o / 
main Toad out- of MurticH. Three kinds ;, 1 
of cars were used — ,Ti compact, a family - 
saloon and a more expensive model — 
and six drivers, .three men and three 
women, each dressed appropriately for 
their kind of can * 

How many rtiotorists would stop and 
offer to help? Three thousand motprists 
drove past during thp; observation; peri- 
od: six per cent women and 14 per cent 
men stopped to lend a hand. 

. To, his surprise Wormser discovered • 
that, in Munich at least, motorists seem 
more inclined to help men than women. 

This is a reversal of the results of 
three American surveys earlier thiT de- 
cade ; which showed' That stranded 
women driveisf-invdriably- stands To be - 
helped faster and more often than men. 


The Munich survey also indicated a 
subtle pattern of loyalties among drivers 
of kinds of vehicle. Drivers are more li- 
kely to help others driving the same 
make than drivers of different marques. 

This is particularly marked in the 
medium-price bracket family saloon ca- 
tegory. 

The Munich psychologist also notes 
that altruism can be prompted and is, in 
a way, infectious. When an additional 
breakdown was staged ahead of the main 
experiment, more motorists who hud 
seen the earlier breakdown' were ready to 
lend a hand than tva$ othferwis? the case: 

• • ‘ ! * • Rose-Marie Borng5sser . 

' (DlevWlr.23 August 1978) 


Twenty-five test drives have so fur 
been evaluated, and one of the first con- 
clusions is that aggressive behaviour in 
autobahn traffic is almost invariably as- ; 
so dated with a reduction in speed and 
distance from the nearest vehicles. 

Aggression thus lends to mount when ' 
traffic no longer flows smoothly or in- 
creases in density. 

Project psychologists have yet to 
clearly identify a situation in which the 
behaviour of one roud-user has unques- 
tionably caused an aggressive response 
from another. 

This is because denser traffic obliges 
motorists to slow down in a way not fell 
to be forced on one driver by another. ■ 

; When traffic starts to snarl up drivers 
too close to the car ahead evidently do 
hot feel their behaviour at the wheel to 
he in any way aggressive. 

The aim of the survey. Dr Bbf.se r says, 
is Jo evolve a model incorporating every 
aspect of motoring. Models which lake, 
emotional aspects into account are belter 
able lo simulate traffic flow for planning 
purposes. 

He is not prepared to guess whether 
surveys of this kind might enable scien- 
tists to regulate aggressive behaviour on 
the roads. The project had no such aim 
in view. Besides, the decision was up to 
politicians rallicr limn scientists. 

K piwiJ Mil Her- ("ll risthn ?iyi 

<[-r.inkfurter Kund'thiiii, 12 Aujpi&t 

Continued from page 7 

entries celebrating the 30th anniversary 
uf the Declaration of Human Rights, the 
theme being “Work and Leisure lime". 

This years youth competition ii ..>u 
•The family World”, while the ncvv-.p.i- 
per readers’ competition is called "I ani' 
77". 

.V. iil l’.ti- 'ii d m.i i ■>! f . • • v 

be 17 ddya ul showing ut uhi litnis shill- 
ing from the beginnings of cinematog- 
raphy. 

The culture prize of the German Pho- 
tographic Society has been awarded to 
Berliner Giscle Freund, now living in 
Paris. The Erich Salomon Prize went lo 
the American magazine National Geo- 
graphic, founded around the turn of the 
century and having a monthly circulation 
of 9.5 million. 

Professor Gruber had a particularly 
imaginative idea when he proposed the 
special prize for the best world press 
photo which must also be Hie mosl 
humane. The award of DM 5,000 was 
shared by the American Eddi Adams for 
his photo “Boat of No Smiles”, lire Rus- 
sian Valentin Sobolev for his “Angola's 
Children: Crossing the Street is a Seri- 
ous Mutter” and the Scot Andrew Hosie 
for “A Little Understanding’*. 

• 1 Han nes'Schm it Jf 
(Kleler Nach rich ten, 2i August 1978) 



. Carbon product* for electrical and mechanical application*. 
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Wupjxnal debates Pina 
Bausch’s five-year jteign 

“'«>■ *» <*i s .*/ r‘i . v.%&\ Jnu$i«d director of. the Wuppurttif G 

tlK sul,f,c croscend ' 


.. ; ‘ .• fj^si 

' ' 1 ' • i 1 *" 

I n the years after World War Two, the 
French -Russian school or classical' 
iwilet began lb make its mark in West 
Germany. Long lu-fore John Oanko'a'rtd 
the Stuttgart' ballet tamb lo faine, Wup- 
pertal was the centre of classlcal-roitian- 
tic ballet, with Eric Walter, Alan Carter 
and Ivan Scrticias its leading choreogra- 
phers. ■ : i B 

F ?, r i 20 .*™ rs ll,e WwPPertal bullet 
could he relied upon io present woiidcr- 
rul classical productions of French and 
Russian balletic fairy tales. The Wup- 
pertal public loved, admired and 
appreciated the work of their ensemble. 

Nowhere was the contrast with the 
greyiiess of everyday life greater than at 
the Banner Opera House when Coppcii;i 
or The Sleeping Bounty were being; pre- 
sented -- everything was so perfect, so 
beautiful, so aristocratic and noble. 
Nowhere else in' Wuppertal could one 
be so absorbed, fascinated and distracted 
os in the delights of these fairy tales. 

The foittanlic magic of the ballet was 
so perfect Hint the entranced balleto- 
manes did hot even hear the aerial tram* 
way grinding and creaking away out- 
?£ e ~ “Brim reminder of everyday real- 

In 1973,' Pim Bausch, the nicked fairy 
of German ballet, descended like a 
thunderbolt upon the classical-romantic 
Wuppertal theatre paradise and ended 
Ihc idyll of fairy tales. Where once radi- 
ant princesses hod been carried .in the 
amis of handsome princes, innocent 
young girls were now dragged across the 
slage by their hair, whirled through the 
air, thrown against walls and raned Chi- 
valry was dead. 

Pina Bausch showed the good man- 
ne.s of ballet princes lo be nothing bit ! 
laise, traditional and old fashioned ballet 
etiquette, and she created an inrage of 1 
man os enemy which had little in come , 
mon with the nimble and elegant dan- 
cers of the past. 1 

Where once glittering and colourful 1 
fairy tale castles had made us forget I 
reality, dancers now danced on con vine- i 

mg imitations of the bumpy asphalt 
streets of Wuppertal. Where once the i 


musical director of. the Wuppurlal Opera 
House had used the subtle crescendos in 
Tchaikovsky’s • operas to drown, (he 
sound, of 'the aerial tramway, Josephine 
Ann Endicott, the rot uiid star £f th^ 
Bausch , ensemble, uttered such piercing 
shneks that people* outside slpod still 
with fear, suspecting a road accident 
nearby. 

Thanks to' Pina' Bausch, reality had 
tuduly broken- -ini on the intact but false 
dream world of the classical-romantic 
ballet. Now people talked of tlie Wui> 
pertal Dance Theatre 1 Instead of the 
Wuppertal Ballet. ;Tliep? .were, many pro- 
tests from indignant balletomanes eager 
to see the back of Miss Bausch. 

1 hesc same. .balletomanes now pray, to 
Terpsichore, the muse of dance, that 
IMna Bausch will never leave. Pina 
Bausch and her Wuppertal Dance The- 
atre are today known internationally. 

The woman who achieved this extra- 
ordinary and almost superhuman feat in 
a tough five-year struggle still sits deep 
in thought in the rehearsal room, smokJ 
mg and brooding, silent and utterly en- 
grossed in her work, often despairing, 
suffering from the problems of humani- 
ty. seeking forms in which to express 
the truth through, dance, torturing her- 
self to find new means and forms of 
expression. Though most experts now 
regard her as tlie leading German 
woman choreographer, she hardly seems 
to have noticed her success. Who is this 
Inscrutable woman? . 1 ' 

Pina Bausch was bom in Solingen in 
, 0. She was a master pupil of Kurt 
Joos (Der Crtlne Tisch) and studied 
dance at the Folkwang Schule in Essen, 

in New York^ cl,0reogra P |,ers 
Arno WUstenhfifer, then general the- 



■ a 

Hanover is 
meccafor 
music studv 


Wup^rtal. saw her bal- 
let Im XVmde der Zed (in the Wind of 
Time), for which she won first prize in 
the Cologne choreography competition, 
and suggested that she do the chorcog- 
raphy for Hans-Peter Lehmann’s Wup- 
pertal version of TaiuihSuser. 

.Her Tantih&user bacchanal turned out 
to be a choreographic stroke of genius 
and WBstenhfifer; . then, offered her a 
permanent post. \ , 

= Pina Bausch, like .the' late Jojin.Cran- 
k*o, was.born under the. sign; pf, Leo: she 

If ? 1 ®; de f r a fighter, a .charismatic 
and utterly determined figure. Her un- 
ique dancing and acting talent. 


Pina Bauscb: tha end of ona tradition, 
tne beginning of another. (Photo; mu Weia$) 

bined with extraordinary choreograph ical 
fantasy and a. sure instinct for, the ( (he- 
atre, have made it comparatively easy for 
her to get, the maximum of expression 
and body language out of her dancers, 
who obey her unconditionally because 
they recognise Jicr greatness and uni- 
queness. 

Rigid from the start, Pina Baiisch 
avoided well-trodden patlis of traditional 
ballet and set out to discover choreogra- 
phic new land. She either produced her 
own ballet, developed her pieces and 
themes herself, or else she completely 
revolutionised operas and symphonies, 
making then into a form of living the- 
atre which no-one would have believed 
possible. 

For the Cluck operas Iphigenie on 
Twins and OrjJlwus and Eurydice she 
invented a new style, cool, simple and 
bfeatbtaldng t^. its modernity. She trans- 
form cd Barlok s tfluclieiird and - Shake- 
speare’s Macbeth into completely differ- 
ent works. The two ballet repertoire 
works she directed put the rest of the 
choreographic competition in tlie shade- 
Irer choreographies for Berthold Brecht 
and Kurt Weill’s ballet with songs Die 
Sieben TodsQnden der KieinbOrger (The 
Seven Deadly Sins of the Middle 
Gasses) and of Stravinsky’s Le Sucre du 
Printemps are considered by experts to 
be the standard for these 1 difficult works. 
m T J. 0SC ">«> reac!l tile heights as quickly 
as Pina Bausch must be in danger of 
losing the ground under their feet. The 

wK £ ;H cncie * , in work, hi 

which her dancers sing, talk and scream 

f om lie start, art as clear as her 
attempts to create : a complete new 
theatrical-, aesthetic, a - unlaue 
combination of Artaud’s -Theatre -of 
Cruelty and. Grotowski’sPqor Theatre. 

Li. : i • EdmiiuJ Gleede 

(Hbnnovefeche AllgAnielnflJ (7 1 August 1978) 



m y Hanoverians fjnd theTiinm, 
uSic' l Academy, f V build* 
sandstone and concrete 'finished 

mg a^'a fortress.” 5,1 " 

The dfesigrt and the materials it 
function^] result of, the neecj for sjudi 
proofing The abaddmy Is rigM t (hi 
middJe of the city, the planners' being cf 
th6 opinion (liit'art belonged in- tlie a 
centre and nof ih a suburban Idyll. 

Woiild-be students do hot 'find ib 
institution tiiiivlting: 350 1 dppljid fo ! 
places for the next semester? Only i < 
quarter will be accepted. > -i : i ‘ f 

State. LfniversIlV k 
Music and Theatre luM 1 70Q students arj 
160 teachers ahd .is at full' capacity. Aj 
most Students get individual tuition, il 1 
can take, fewer students then oilier 'uni- 1 
varsities. i" 

The range of studies which Hanoi*, 

!./ \ i C Ot ,er 15 musical academies io 
west 'Germany, offers, is wide. There an 
seven departments: 

• Composition classes, conduclint 
singing, keyed instruments, wind in- 
struments, strings and other orchestral 
instruments. 

• Solo classes for composition, con- 
ducting, singing and instruments. 

• Theory, and practice of music ftlu- | 
cation, training for music teaclierf a! 
grammar and technical schools, seminars 
for freelance miisic teachers, teachers il 
music schools and teacher's of rhythm 
and music. 

• Opera. 

Drama. 

• Dance 
• Church music. 

Ev?iy applicant has to take ah obliga- 
tory ‘entrAricc examination, and unlike 
the universities, would-be teachers have 
to prove their ability to play a musical 
instruments. Overt lie years tlie tests have 
shown, not only In Hanover, that 1 the 
Standard is improving. 

Roland' Scholl, the Hanove/ Acade- 
my’s director of administration, sap: 
“Children .reach the standards 
demand earl i^i 1 than In the poit .” 

.. Apart ' from parsing the entrance «- 
ajrilnatloii, applicants wantirtg to Iwrti 
miisic at schools and those taking the ! 
church miisic (state-examined choir leadei 
atid organist) course 1 , have to hpr 
parsed ■ tlie Abitiir 1 (university enfrancf 
examination). ThdsC wishing to bbete 
state-examined ihusic te^chefrs mus| 

have passed the ordinarly leyel ekomi^ 1 
tibh. ' • -i *■ L- ■■-"••sir >. N.'.-j'- 

. Althbst .half ’bf the^tuiJenth'at.^ 
v6r are in the vriii<!ir pAn'MiinM 


music .at grammaf schools. If m ® 
cpmfprtiiig to knoW ' that, :unliK^ M 
w^pUjd-bfl teachers '.'at . universities, Vf 
r 0 .^' eboti’t.ribt'gelini 
W? , at qf. their; courses . 1 Ito 

teachers are;'Ih ^i/'shbrt silppl^ 
phiniflt’ s^Hpbls,,’ jb TM ^ 

have t ha eVri hi! nli fiAki 1 -iU r ' ‘ 


-my par cent of those who apply f or a place, 

L s« Ru*t) 


ilfww : W- W- ft 

their IhcbinMby.gji^.p^ate.)^ 
The .sepbn^ .largest group studying 

1 1 . „ .Continued on pan® 11 
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New Act sends teachers, 
parents back to school 
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T he;,., new. Noith-Rliine- Westphalia 
School nCooperatiqn Aot.. giving 
piinints more isay. in school matters came 
into- force on .August J and will, meup u 
re-learning process for teachers 'and 
parents.. ■ 

The Apt reduce? certain .prerogatives 
of, teachers and gives .parents new riglits 
wlu'vh tjiey will huve to learn to exer- 
cjse, j , i . ■ •• 

There have been a number of crili- 
cjsips of the law and it will he sopie 
time before it is in operation, throughout 
the Land. In principle, those concerned 
approve of the reform but teachers are 
unhappy about some details. 

North Rhine- Westphalian .Minister of 
Education. Jtlrgen Girgensohn will,. be 
travelling around the Land at the begin- 
ning of the new school term trying lo 
win,approvaI for the reform. He will 
speak at 12 major meetings between 17 
August and 12 September, the first in 
Cologne. • 

This information and publicity cam- 
paign is the climax . of the Education 
ministry’s almost uniparalleled efforts to 
explain tills Act to ihc people. The effort 
included printing 3.5 million pamphlets 
explaining the reform to parents. 

The magazine S fitr Schule (S for 
SehonlJ published by thc.Educalipn Min- 
istry (circulation '3.4 million) -will bring 
out a special issue this month printing 
the Act in full, explaining it and giving 
practical tips on its application. 

Pupils’ and parents’ representatives, 
schools and educational authorities have 
already received preliminary information 
sheets, of which 30,000 were sent to 
schools. ■ 

Ministry of Education press officer 
Jtlrgen Tebrath says: 1 “We have never 
before made such massive efforts to ex- 
plain and publicise a law.” 

It lias rarely taken so long for an Act 
to be passed. Ten years were spent 
working out plans, producing and mod- 
ifying draft versions, and the law was 
not 1 passed id 1 the DUsseldorf Landtag 
until 1 13 Decehlber last year. “The lavV 
aims |o reach a compromise^” says Te- 

But it is a compromise at the tea- 
chers’ cost. Before the Act, parents andi 
pupils \ had; no saji , in . decisions at 
schools, • The :\parjShtsV,. representative 
bodies were purely Advisory.. Under the 
|\ew la W , parents and pupils- have -the. 
fjshf to be informed, 'tO 'db-Ue'reriii'Irfii-j 
,10n Wd lio decislbn-making in school, 
mol ten. j 

Honnlng voii Schroeter, the Education' 
ministry cIviT servant dealing with 1 the- 
Act, fears “adaptation difficulties” 1 be-j 
cause many teachers' Will., ; haye to get! 
psed to parents and pupils, having u say! 
in school decisions., - . • . ! 

The school cpriferencb Is thfii key in-! 
stilulion iiu the neW‘ jegislation, a body; 
designed to achieve more ichool dem-i 
ocracy. ' ' ,„ iV : t . } 

Fifty per cent p/ the hiembers of this 
school parliament will be teachers, the: 
other 50 wUl be parents’-and pupils’ rep-' 
resentatives. Pdpil$ hart' to be in the $e-| 
venlh class at ledst (aged 1 2 or ovcr) bd- 
forc they qan sit - in- tne 1 ! School . pari Ih-' 


ment. This means at primary schools the 
body consists only of teachers and par- 
ents! representatives, each , group provid- 
ing fifty per cent of members. , . ' 

At secondary modern schools and 
technical schools; tlie teacher- parenls- 
pupil ratio will be 3—2—1; at grammar 
schools, and comprehensive schools with 
sixth forms the ratio will be 2-1-1; at 
scliools “i'uch ‘as • vocational ' trailing 
schools where the pupils ure 16 um! 
above the ratio will he 3-1-2; at even- 
ing grammar schools and advanced 
technical schools half of the members 
will be teachers and half pupils. 

The headmaster will be chainn'uii of 
the school conference, his function 
being to mediate Between the grpups. As 
a rule he will not have an ordinary vote, 
only a casting.vote. 

Representatives will he elected . by the 
teachers’ staff conference, l tie parents’, 
representatives and the pupils’ represen- 
tative body. The size of the school par- 
liament will depend on the size of the 
school. Those with up iu 200 pupilsuill 
have six representatives, those with up 
to 500 will have 12, thoic with up lo a 
thousand 24. and those with over a 
thousand 3b representatives. 

The school conference will decide on 
a number of matters previously divided 
at staff meetings, including coordina- 
tion of homework, limes for examina- 
tions and tests, setting up of extra 
tlie .iulre-duaiyii y 1 jrev. iv*l_- 
books and teaching aids, school rules, 
the school budget, and arrangements for 
parents wishing to sit in on lessons. 

The main problem initially will he 
that teachers ure far belter informed and 
far more familiar with the running of 
the school. A report from comprehen- 
sive schools where this system has oper- 
ated for two years says the information 
gap between teachers and parents was a 
problem in the beginning. Ferdinand 
Zoellner, chairman of the parents’ asso- 
ciation at Steinbilchel secondary modern 
school, where there has been a school 
parliament since 1972, confirms the 
problem of information at the start. Oil 


Ihc whole, though, the experiment Ims 
been a success and the number of 
parents’ representatives has tripled. 

Tlie Land Parents* Associations, which 
is close to the Christian Democrats, has 
sent 70,000 in formal ion booklets (o ils 
members. According to executive mem- 
ber Helmut S cl lip pc re, his orgimisrition' 
lias u “basically positive approach" lo 
the new legislation and even rejected a 
CDU alternative draft. 

A “Co-determination ul School" 
committee, of which reform educationist 
I’rofcssor Hans G. Rolff is u member, 
bus been set up in Gelsenkirchen to 
prepare working class parents for the 
school parliaments. 

The North Rhine- Westphalia brunch 
of. the Trades Union .Confederation: 
(DGB) has also been active. Over 
200,000 leaflets on. the new. act were 
distributed to workers. Deputy DfJB 
Land chairman Waiter Haas says: "F.ilu- 
eatiohul policies are interest group po- 
licies. Workers should not leave school 
polities to those who are only concerned 
with muinlaining their own privileges.”. 

Despite this kind of lough talking, 
teachers do riot feci that parents are 
hreathing down their necks. Use Umsis. 
chairman of the North Rhine- Westpha- 
lia Education mid Science Union 
(GEWX and Hurkhurii Sprenger, chair- 
man of the Land’s Teachers’ Association, 
say the loss ol teachers prerogatives is 
the least of their problems; they wanted 
parental co-iklerniiniilion. 

The criticism from these two urgaui- 
salitnis is that they fear there could be 
conflict in their own ranks. Tlie new 
Act has strengthened die position of lire 
headmaster, weakened by the pic\ imi ^ 
conference regulations. His casting sole 
could bo decisive on important matters. 

Then they fear that teachers will luxe 

t" i is- * -l -'I llu v. . * i V m |mUii,e Hu- 

law into -.practice. Sprenger says: ‘Tea- 
chers have to attend the school confer- 
ence, parents’ representatives do not.” 

Both organisations, whose views on 
educational matters usually differ, 
demand that teachers who are members 
ol the school conference should have 
their teaching loads reduced. 

The Minister of Finance would have 
lo have his say on any such measure. 
No-one in the Ministry of Education is 
thinking of introducing a measure of 
this kind at the moment. The argument 
is that the genera] public would not ap- 
P rove - Horst Schifftmnn 

< ( KOIrierS tad i-Anzelgar, 12 August 1978) 


Students find 
it tough to 
come out 

S tudents in West Germany find it 
difficult to manage financially, ac- 
cording to figures published | by the 
German Students’, Association. . 

.From . 1973 lo *1976 student expendi- 
ture rose by only 1 1 per cent to DMb38, 
whereas the overall cost of tyring rose by 
18 per cent. 

Thirty per cent of all students and 40 
per cent of students ut technical univer- 
sities receive no money ut all from their 
parents, and only five per.iccnt of stu- 
dents receive DM600 or more a month 
from home. 

The students' plight was madii worse 
by the poor economic climate of the 
past few years. It has been more difficult 
to get pnrt-time and holiday jobs. In the 
semester huliduys in February ami March 
197b, only 44 per cent of students had 
work. 

Twenty-six per cent said they wanted 
to work but could not find a j«|> or 
could nut get us much work as they 
wanted. Thirteen per cent of students 
had gone; into debt in Hie year Ire fore 
(he poll in (lie summer of 1976 and had 
been unable to pay their debts off. 

The figures show that 3.S.2 per cent of 
university students receive government 
grants. Sixty six per cent of them cumo 
from working class families. At the 
technical universities h4 per ecu I of slu- 
dciils receive grants. 

Tin- number of students living in lod- 
gings dropped frum 52 to 18 per cent in 
the period I95h-l‘>7ii. 

ili' iwimW-i .*1 .i ml. ul li.i u\ m in - 

ir own fiats rose from 24.9 lo 2H.9 per 
cent between 1973 and 1976. Eighteen 
per cent in 1976 (14 per cent in 1973) 
share flats. 

Twenty-two per cent of students are 
21 or younger. Tlie number 26 anil older 
rose from 25.3 per cent in 1973 io 30 
per cent in 1976. 

fit 1976 almost one in three students 
was female. The figure for 1956 was 
17.7 per cent. The number of children 
from working class families rose by two 
per cent to 13 per cent. At technical 
universities, 28.1 per cent of students 
come from working class backgrounds. 

(Nordnest ZcKung, 16 August 1978) 


Continued from page 10 - 
the Hanover Academy consists of In- 
strumentalists. What are their pospects 
after examinations. RAIand Scholl says 
orchestras arei looking for good violi- 
nists, andhhis is’Conflrmed by the De- 
utsche Muslkral; 1 

- There are good reasons for the shor-' 
t8gd. On tliB onB 'hahd.'tliere ure more: 
violins: than' any other’ group of instru- : 
ments in an orchestra;“on life dt her/ 
German violinists could 'not compete Ih- 
temationally for a long time because' Of 
the half-hearted encouragement of- 
young violinists. Things oro looking up' 
now. Qualified' woodwind and brass 
players also rarely have difficulty finding 
work today. ■ ■ 

■ The situation fbr'Those graduatlhg irt- 
singing, dance and theatre il paradoxical.' 
According to the Central Stage, 'Televi- 
sion and Film Exchange, the Federal 1 In- 1 
slitute 1 of Laboifr has great difficulty Sat- 
isfying 'the demand for -operatic choral 
singprsi in ■ the ■ 1976^77 - season : there ■ 
were 441 vacancies- but only 233 appli- 
cants' (or posts: W , 

• - This . is - less. i surprising . when one 


learns how much they are paid; the ave- 
rage monthly wage is about DM1,800, 
and choral singers are generally regarded 
us “people who sing now and then in 
the opera." Their .social status is not 

high -., ' ;■ . 

Supply and demunil i$ the reverse, for ; 
sploa^v. pJfipflnrlflJigiiage opera . houses' 
Qjily ,havp 50 to, 70, Vatfapcfcs a, sepsoji, ’ 
and “women singers |iave even Tnofp' 
trouble than ' men in iim|ing work. Only 
very talented singer^ Hata a chance, 1 
Thb rewards , for dancers, after years of 
strenuous training, arc hill very hieagre 1 
except for the lucky few who bccomfe' 
soloists: corps de ballet dancers earn be- 
tween DM 1,800 and DM2,506 a morith 
(men are’, in high" demand -8l ; . tile- 
moment). 1 : ' " • 

A dancerY career is also usually over 
at 40 arid ballerinas usually reach the 
critical age at 35. ' They, then have the 
possibility- ofi becoming dancing teachers, 
at private 1 schools (the prospects . ore: 
good) orof retfliming. i ; ,, 

iRbland Scholl describes -dancers as, the: 
most hard-working students- at The. aca-i < 
demy,' those who can least .afford, tp skip 


a' few hours or take il easy for a few 
days. They have great difficulty planning 
their futures. • 

The Hanover Academy, which cannot 
ignore the student’s professional •■po- 
spccts and his future £ octal status, the re J 
fore advises 1 dancers to take subsidiary 
subjects: Tor : example the - rhytljntic- 
musical course^ WhteH TeudS' tb ; d qi/aMfT-' 
witlon as' a ; music* therapist, a' much 
sought-after training. : 

There are nbbut 30 student actors’ at’ 
the academy and their prospects are not' 
us poor as one might think. Even gradu- 
ates of- Mat* universities art in demand, 
but only , os' 'poorly-paid beglhileis: Two 1 
yeah Jaler.-'When they are .experienced 
enough - to 1 demand higher 1 wages, the 
real stnjjjgle' begins for ydung actors, 1 
who often 1 have to apply to theatres 1 be- 
fore finding work. > ’ i (: i . - : 

It is important to repeat here the 1 
commonplace .that • : enthusiasm ;- 1 hard 
work and dedication ate essential Irt'all 1 
artlstlo professions. But if is ct]uqlly ; Irti- 
■ pdrtant to hart a titHbng sense Of : reality, i 
v ; i x ^ 1 : > I Brigitte He'lfei j 
I I •• ; tDia Welt, 16 Align Jl 1978) 
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RESEARCH 

Garlic - new secret weapon for 


fight against cholestrol 


TVT o plant is ! as controversial as 1 garlic 
ill and now ’Professor Hans Renter of 
Cologne lias 'concluded after a study r of 
IJie properties of the 1 seasoning that it 
this a 1 positive effect on many bodily 
functions and frequently oiit-pcrfornis 
conventional medication. - ! 

There arc those who consider 1 giirlic a 
must in many foods; while others pul! a 
face at the mention 'of it. But there is 
tic disputing that garlic has for centuries 
been considered an effective remedy for 
many ills... . ' 1 

Professor Reuter delved primarily into 
the so-called plaques of fatty deposits in 
the blood which iplay a major role in or* 
lerioscterosis. : . 

1 When these plaques ncciinuiliite, for- 

Research ship 
looks for 
new seafoods 

T im motor vessel Marburg, on charter 
to the Federal Research Institute for 
Fisheries, Hamburg, has weighed anchor 
for a four-month North Atlantic voyage 
to do research into, noncon vert tional sea- 
food. 

The research will centre wound the 
blue capelin, la fish with a: length of 
about 35 centimetres oral abundant in 
European Vetera from ’.Norway., to 'the 
buy of Biscay. 

1 Among the , commercially little' used 
fish, the. bl tie capelin’ is the most impor- 
tant. . . 

The MV Marburg will also look, into 
oilier potential food fislj, among them, 
the grenadier fish, the blue ling and a 
^timber of other species. 

According to fisheries experts, these 
|prge!y unknown fish will gain increas- 
ing commercial importance because 
catch quotas ond diminishing . stocks 
preclude any increase in conventional 
fish catches. 

Herring and cod stocks have already 
been reduced to such an extent that an 
adequate supply cannot be guaranteed. 

The Federal Republic of -.Germany, 
(like the East bloc) lias stepped up its 
efforts to supplement inadequate . fish 
stocks in home waters by catches of 
other species to assure an adequate sup- 
ply of this high quality protein source, 

. Although there are huge stocks of 
these little-used fish .(which include 
squid , and needje, fish), barely any atten-, 
(ion has been paid to them for psycho- 
logical and technical reasons. . 

.. Some species, such as squid, are un- 
appetising in appearanco; the. others 
cannot yet be qnught in large quantifies 
due to a lack of suitable gear and .pro- 
cessing machinery. ■ 

Although it would be. perfectly; feas- 
ible to catch up to 100 million tons of 
squid a year, the present annual global 
catch is a mere one million tons. Even 
though squid is a favourite on the men- 
us l0 r many southern; countries,- few 
Germans cat it, despite its high nutrk 
tional value. . • 

’ Promotional .campaigns, in which Hie 
fniblic was offered squid 1 prepared in 
various ways, proved: that even Genii an 
palates, found, it a delicacy: if property, 
cooked. , . Gerf Kistenmacher 

- > (SUUdeutscho Zeitung. 14 August 1978) 
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ming - occlu cions in -the blood vessels, 
heart uttacks can be imminent. •; 

Such pathological changes in the 
blood vessels are triggered by fatty sub- 
stances in’ the blood — usually as a cojhV 
sequence of a fauit'y ijiel. 1 " ‘ ' ,;1 ‘ 

Garlic is the remedy Professor Reuter; 
recommends. He is Convinced that its 
effects are greatly beneficial, basing this 
on laboratory, tests anil surveys in which 
he found that 1 garlic tended to normalise 
the blood's cliolcstcrpl^vel. ,. 

Says Professor Reuter: “hi this way it 
is possibjc ; to prevent disasters sqcji as 
heart attacks by u simple prophylactic 
therapy." . i. 

Tests seem to bear out the thesis:, 
using volunteers, Professor Reuter admi- 
nistered 50 grammes of garlic oil in ge- 
latine capsules with butter to one group. 

Their cholesterol level remained con- 
siderably lower than that of a control 
group fed butler without garlic. 

Equally positive was an experiment 
with patients who were fed three 
grammes of raw garlic daily. After four 
weeks their cholesterol level dropped 
markedly. 


Laboratory tests also showed that gar-J 
lie not only reduces -cholesterol but also 
kilts a number of bacteria, among them 
those causing tuberculosis and diphthe-' 
fia. 

Professor, Reuter said the effectiveness 
of garlic in some instances outstripped 
conventional antibiotics .such as. penicil- 
lin. . *■ •• . ... • 

One major advantage of garlic is that 
it . has • no undesirable side effepts^apart 
from its smell. i ; : 

“If everybody were., to eat .garlic regu-. 
tarty, as, in : many -sou them. countries” 
Professor Reuter says;, “the smell would 
bother no-one." . . ■ it y 

He attributes the characteristic, pun? 
gent smell of garlic to certain sulphur 
niolceuies.and ,$ays that, inutile “classic- 
al" garlic countries (Russia, Greece, Iq- 
dia, China) there are conspicuously 
fewer’ cases of arteriosclerosis than in 
the Federal Republic bf Germtiny. ‘ " ’’ 
“Granted, : it' would be going too far to 
attribute tills to the garlic 'consumption 
only - bill, together with other favou- 
rable elements, garlic greatly C6h tributes 
towards better health.” " •' •' 

He recommends that only fresh ; garlic! 
be used in cooking because the ' plaqt 
loses its beneficial properties when pro- 
cessed. Garlic powder should be used 
only for flavouring since it has no medi- 
cinal properties. Konrad Weiss rtr 

(Frankfurter Kundschou, 16 August 1978) 


Conference seeks biological 
ways to beat pests 


T he third international congress on 
plant pathology now being attended 
in Munich by 1.800 specialists from 107- 
countries is seeking., ways to protect 
planls without chemicals, . 

• Professor Gerhard Scluilim&nn, 'presi- 
dent of the Federal Biological Institute' 
for Agriculture and Forestry in Beriini 
and Brunswick, told the conference that 
a prime research objective was to pro- 
mote biological pest control. 

A chief aim was to achieve better 
forecasts on the distribution of plant 
epidemics caused by bacteria, viruses, 1 
fungi and nematodes. This would enable 
science to’ forgo the prophylactic use of 

chemicals. '• 

Professor Heinrich Cor! Wcltzien, 
head of the Institute for Plant Diseases 
at Bonn University! said what' mattered 
was no longer to combat specific pcsls 
but to prevent their excessive breeding.' 

Environmental factors, such as clima- 
tic influents conducive to the spread of 
pests, and their natural biological en- 
emies needed to be better researched, he 
said. ‘ ; 

Plant epidemics were simulated : in ex- 
periments and then compared with ac- 
tual epidemics to gather data on envi- 
ronmental factors for application hi viti- 
culture and forming, especially wheat. 

Professor Rudolf Heitefuss, head of 
the institute for Plant Pathology and- 
Plant Protection at Gbltingen University/ 
reported on offorts to establish i 1 the 
defence mechanisms -or plants in their 
fight against bacteria and viruses. . 

By planting resistent species, if should • 


be possible to reduce the use of Chemi- 
cal pesticides, he said. " 

Professor Heitefuss pointed to the pd; 
tato ajj a natural enemy of nematodej 
(of which there arc more than lbOjODO' 
species . per 'square mekr of cultivated 
land). . .. ' 

. .Professqr Fjiedrich Grossman n, head 
of the Institute for Phytomedicine at| 
Stuttgart University, said long-term ef- 
feels of harmful chemicals in the envi- 
ronment could deprive plants of natural 
immunity; making them more- vulner- 
able. . .... .... .. J. 

The congress will also deal with, .the 
danger to- man and. beast , of the accumu- 
lation of heavy metals in plants, serving 
as human food and animal feed. • r t 
The meeting was told about; spectacu-, 
tar breakthroughs in genetic bacterioib- 
gy: -by changing chromosomes,, it has. 
become possible; to remove the harmful-, 
ness from [bacteria. ; , 

Participants will discuss ways of- artifi-'i 
cially ^ inducing immunity in i plants' 
aguinst, parasites , and other natural en A ; 
emics, iand ; the recent discovery of a- 
giant amoeba that attacks bacteria harm.-! 
ful tO plants. '; 

Fungi responsible for' losses of . IS to; 
20 per cent -of global haryests will, also 
receive special attention.,.). • •• 

Another point for discussion : Is the 
training curriculum for: The -newly-;, 
creuted profession of a Tplant doetor.P- ■<. 

This new profession is to: become, the! 
third, branch of medicine after humpn 
and veterinary, medicine,. ! ! \\ ; ..." 

H. Kaltenegget ". ! 

*" - (Nordwest 7eltung, 17 August 8) 


Two per cent are 

i ‘heavy drinkers’ 

.. says report 

O ne. million West Germans agedm H 
14 consume more than 80 gramma 
of pure alcohol a day and must therefw 
be categorised as “heavy drinkers," sap 
a study by the Marplan Research -frati. 
tute. 

The study was based, on polls com- 
missioned by' the Work Grdilp on Alco-’ 
hoi ' It concluded 'that ’.200.000 German , 
who consume ‘more than 100 gramim ■ 
of pure alcohol a day rrltfst be classified 
as alcoholics . } n -: : 

The study calls 72 per cent “modinfe 1 
drinkers” -(Up to 40 grammes of pure j|. f 
cohol a day); 10 per cent ’'medium difo. I 
kers” (40 to 80 grammes): twb'ber'wni ■ 
are categorised as “heavy drinkers'' 
(more than 80 griimnies). : ’ 111 j 

Heavy 1 drinkers are found ’in ! pactlcw 
I ntiylargd Climbers; (six per cert t) in the 
age'group from!8 to ‘21.’ ”• : 

' 'Though' th&fe’ are no lieivy 1 drinkers 
between 14 aild 17; one per cent 6f Itiii 
group ’i$' classified as “mediiim" - 
78.000 '• youngsters • in this age 1 group 
mi)st f be - 'considered as siiicCptible to al- 
coholism: : ' ■ 1 ’ l " 

;' : Anidng the 'Heavy 'drinkers, the head 
Of* the household appears to be oVer-rep- 
resell ted (85 per cent), particularly 
among beer drinkers (66 per cent). 

' Wives in the heavy drinker category 
account for four per cent. 

* 'Of those' interviewed 39 per cent were 
beer 'drinkers, ^0 per cent wine drinkers, 
six per cent favoured hard liquour anil 
four per cent sparkling wine. ' 

Of the men 70 per cent prefer tew. 
while 7| :per ! cdnt- of the women opt I or 
sparkling wine. Beer- also leads among 
the young, with 34 » per- cent preferring 
iti>:’ - . ■ 

Drinking at home, on social occasions 
or as a nightcap, is preferred by 71 per 
cent; • 

- Among those interviewed, alcoholism 
takes fifth place 1 as a'- major; problem j 
after crimes of violence, unemployment 
political radicalism. and -drug addiction. 

. Asked from what age children aid 
young people should be .permitted alco- 
holic beverages; 31 per cent said bw 
should, be ; allowed to those between 
and 16. Four per, cent. were, in favour d 
permitting .11 to , 1.4-year; olds, to lw tf 
beer... : ... 

But. 73 ,per .cept would , permit ow 
those oyer 18 to jigye hqrd jiquour. ; . 

I ; ' , . .dal 

(Frankfurter Neuo Presse, 10 Augu»i 
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JAEGER'S INTERTRAVSL ..... 

WORLD GUIDE TO TRAVEL AGENCIES AND SELECTED HOTELS 

■- 1 ip r 

■ '(JAEGER'S INTERTRAVEL — ’ World Guide to Travel Agencies and 

( - selected- Hotels — is d m'anudl containing addresses arid de- 
li talle'd information about special services of 20 000 travel agen- 
: dies from 1-50 countries; throughout the world, supplemented by 
advertisements of hotels and other tourist enterprises. 

i$ a valuable aid for ail those who wish 
get ljf\^o J cpntact wUb .travel agents all ovei the-world, obtain 
j jnfprrqqtlon about thejr sen/Ices or 'Who want to' publish 1 pin-^ 
; pointed ^yertisements. , , l ’" • •• -- i «• 

■ JAEGER'S 'INTERTRAVEL cart“be delivered Immediately at thd 

prlc^ bf DM72; 1 - cif. Pleasb order It directly from us or fe^dest 
' a copy for 1 Inspection without cornmitrii^nt We Will a|so be 
> pleased J tb inform you dbbut the possibilities of adv/ertlsirig in 
thl9 bbbk'. • '' ;i ' 1 .” 

.. , .. ■ ■ i •' 

JAEGER-VERLAG GMBH, P0B It 03 20, D-GlOO DARMSTADT 


Your chance: Europe's most 
successful window system 




The trend in favour of ‘ ' 

VEKA plastic windows is wofld- ' 
wide. 'Th'bre ard' already 'three hundred 
licensees Who apply 'the : VEKA system 
most sucdbssfully. Use Piii* know-how for 
the benefit of your business. 'Just write, 
whether you are interested' in either 
window manufacture, profile extrusion 
or sale of the system. ; ,;r 

We shall give you detailed information. 


lfeur partner: 


Mefnrlch Laumonn, Dleselalr. 8 
" 0*4401 SendenhbTsr. WfeAt Oarhiany 
Phone 02$ 26/10 Z1, Telex 89548 voka d 


■■ 1 
»: ;.•/ !»f 


W WiUt Improved 
active ingredient a 

Effective 

protection dr 
alter sweets! 

► Without sugar 








L. rWW . 


y CHEWING GUM Y 

Protects from carles, parodontosis 
and bleeding of the gums 


Pleaso ask for details 
and samples: 


denfosan 

GmbH & Co. KG 

D-2901 Wlefefstede-Metjeridorf 
Federal Republic ol Germany 
Telex: 25 869 


BilterHiu" 
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gift-articles from 
RITTER-ZINN 
valuable and 
timeless 
appeal to 
everyone 

Ask for more Information! 


RITTER-ZINN KUHN KG 

Annette-von-Droste-Hiilshoff-StraBe 4 
P.O.Box 1347 • D-5758 FRONDENBERG 
Tel. 02373/72198, W. Germany 




ALL FOR THE WORLD OF SPORT 

NORM BARS PARALLEL BARS VAULTING HORSE TABLES DIVING 
BOARD8 TRAMPOLINES MATS EQUIPMENT CUP-BOARDS CHANGING 
ROOMS LADDERS BALL? WALLS PLAYING SURFACE DEMARCATIONS 
8MALL FIELD HAND-BALL GRASS AND INDOOR HOCKEY TENNIS 
TABLE TENNIS DISCUS HAMMER SHOT JAVELIN MEASURING EQUIP- 
1 NlENT STOP-WATCHES ADVERTISING BOARDS MEGAPHONES 


I t.. 


BRUNSWICK GYMNASTICS EQUIPMENT 


P.O.BOX 16 69* 

••• “•p^SOO.BfoUNSGHWEIG ,, ; «. 

J . ^EOfeftAL RiPiiBLIC OF GERMANY ‘ 

■ ■ ' ■ > ; '.-l ■ ' • • •. •.' *'»' V .v - 


’ 1 •' U'j ' .-'MU:**! ' i .i’t-ri' 

Band , -i-:.,- -C 

SeW •' - 4 1 [.'?•» J' - M -r!-. 

•* : vMhMibapeMa; 

i -■ M< ’ 3 300 rpm.T y 40nVn*i, 
* ‘m ' W iJflO.rjxm..- edOnVmlft 


All steel vices 


n i. .w *» cm n m 


>^111:1:1)^ 


1 '■> n ,i.| . 7# * - . 

75-1<SOM2 ; 

Modat 1251: wiO> AC motor. ^20 V/0i37 kW "1SO»175ihnL'itV ■ 

■ WALTER BLOMBACH & CO. 

;■ -i. ■■'iv- D'863bflem#cheld.Lu«ttnn8h8u®*n.(9sf,ms9y^ 

/. ■■ ^t Tel.r 02191/S3081-2 Telexs 8613404wbe^ '/ 


|Haushaltgerate| 

. KRAUSE Haushaltsger^te KG 
D-6320 Alsfeld-Altenburg ■ Industrlegeblet 
P. O. Box 520 • Phone (0 66 31) 50 55 • Telex 049 460; W. Germany. 

Krause household goods 

• Ladders ■ Ironing Boards Stools • Washing Stands ■ Clothes Alrers ■ 
Washing Baskets » Multi Purpose Rollers • 

■■ -iUi ; - ’.-V\ • ; 'i ! ‘ ' fV 1 ’• 1 ’ 

1. 1 > V- : J !- 4 'i- 

I. • I« 1 - ' . I .-t .1 ’ , .1. -.- 1 .1 - 






Fast Selling Garnet Jewellery : 

l\ paya to get to know ; our collection. Wq offer a fascinat- 
ing • assortment of garnet jewellery In ffpictjrj^ra^eleta, 
rings, ear-rlpgs, necklaces, brooches, etc. .> . .1.% 
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i i. 

Idealism meets reality - five 
years of a living experiment 


r .... V 

shoop, footing out ( without Settiifijj'tW 
■ . j ■ ; .* . i ;; • : . *ent This, accounts for : one-third. of a) 

total rent debt” 9 


I- 8 

| [ w . • • . i.i < . i i.ii.. . ;BMl3,000.iniarrears with! its rental »p 

] . i . . ..i uiv.’ > . 4 . i.Sidies. Another, third, of .overall debt \l 

lltlPTlf *■ r 1 *' . j,f 'due to unoccupied apartments for Mich 

• i i mi, titer isssociation ■ iins i to . pay ■ rent-: i n ' . 
! , ...... some months more than .DM3,000, i 1 

f ‘ ‘ ' ' '‘"‘’These 1 .Unoccupied • units reflect 'the I 

served: in the tearoom (Unrtanng been - -. . c ^eHjnde' 'gatHere'd 'lb 'dattihbrtt & 
introduced, and > .than ’ discontinued). ^|,nes ^ proved linvt'oilca'UIn: 1 AtrttdJ 
Another issue is the cleanliness of the |ng b rfirr 'Be^leihV the idial'-^J 


i ii-:, : 1 The- sdtial.\ welfare , 'office ;i$. ; ^ 
, i i. . JDM13,000.iniarreais with! its rental sniJ 


f - .:‘ ^i.VU;. S l,are ™t» unit to be inhabited by ai served in the tearoom (this : having been - . . , cypeHdndc* 'gatheredytd dat*:' ih’rie eiinJ 

16-person commune t . . | introduced, ond> .then i .« discontinued). h’avd pro^d Unv^biliqlilei'AW 

| : ^ T,,e tonMmg.aho has a day nursery, a; Another issue is the cleanliness of the ing to rfdfr the idfejl^J 

j i.v 1:7 ; iC l f "jTI ■ learaoin, sauna, a ping-pong .room, ai t(fnants r . , ,, ] . . . v I -I . 4 r?uj\fr -yhpuld/. consist i qf ; five to vdohj 

( • i - r 'A , ‘- 1 wprkslropoa dsjrkfoom, and ample, stof-i \ A. source pf. c6iif;ict is, alsp,tl|e pre- l r' 1 peoBlp. 1 Anything./arger. : is ( unstab]e,' 1 i 

/ 1 1 ■ • •••*. : ' JgPjspace.jThen? isalsp.a laundry and -a; spnt rcntpl 3*16.41 per^ua^fnetre ;V ./The, empty apartments one of tfiem 1 

T< he pnmyenury hk^ the house , 600-square, metre terrace replacing pri- j (deluding. feting) wppji [.te.jssQCi* ; d ) w ,j8j rooms- -r,m,nov/ -to.to.canS 
X mhgazme kotze (circulation. 1,000X - vate; balconies. ■ ■■ •■ ; - . t|on considers too high and which it ed by the landlords into smaller urtilii 

celebrating, five .Jeans of HanpurgSf.i 'Among -the original objectives was the, Haines for being DM50,000 in The association advises future ten J 
SleilhoQp social housing experiment, is promotion of neigh bourlincSs as an d!- arreas with die rent. The group says , ,.to view the'seheme as a murw. nfaum? 
marked by The ■'proximity- of illusion and-* terriativc- tb Itiere adjacent llvlhglMdrt-/ h per cent**’ the tenants lilve* ti 6 pijr 

p^nl liar i a <Id QC niflllD 4Ln In l«n .Suau < I _ - a _ _ f il. _ 5 „ • C • * “ JW 


reality in its 35 pages. . . 

The protagonists of the scheme intro- 
diiee I hem selves with these words: “We 
are gaining strength through each giber’s 
warmth: aff wc drmv ejose closer to one 


over, the tenants were to- be given al- 
most total self-determination in every- 
thing except rent and structural changes 
of the building. . . 

The “Housing Model Steilshdop", an 


'another. We know, no Isolation, bpt only association of all tenants (they coiitrib- 

i <’ : ..i. 1 i...... rvtiin r_ 


.leiHlenwsij and help fill ness.’’ . 

■ I r uJ lowing five years or communal 
living, flip , .--magazine -arrives- at 
a realistic conclusion: “Many projects 
and ideas resulting from the desire for a 
belter life in togetherness have founder- 
ed or hud to be abandoned; premature- 
ly... we are faced with noise, filth and 
[aggressiveness. Togetherness; is a diffi- 
cult task." . * ^ 

: - But tiM 1 who t liink- tlidt this ' negn- 
,live slutement inilicatcs that the attempt 
ait social iniegrutiOh in the Huniburg 


ute between DM20 and DM40 a ycarX is 
the sole lessee of the house. This means ' 
the housing company which put up the 
building lias no direct say over rents. 

All communes and individual tenants 
arc represented by the association in de- 
alings with the outside world. The asso- 
ciation negotiates not only with the 
landlord but also with the various autho- 
rities. 

Among the conspicuous successes of 
the scheme is the rehabilitation of ex-.' 
convicts, whose rate of'rccidivism Is well ; 

I ’ t • f* nr 1 


more than a quarter of their incomes for can - misbehave on occasion; wnik| 
rc| ri. your anger about the nonsense you line 

; Says Herr Bey eric lii : “Some are uii able to put up with. You' always have tfaq 
to pay and wind up in debt. But there chance of testing your dreams by the re-! 
huve also been those who took ad van- alitles.” . Cert Kistenmnclwr \ 

luge of the prevailing spirit of Stcil- (stiddeutsche Zeitung,i 9 

Child care society calls 7 | 
for an ombudsman 


apartment house has failed are told dilf- Mow the national average of 75 per 
feren I ly by the authors: “Tlie: model still ' icent. Another, outslunding feature is the 
existsfthey say. :: r. help given. to parents, single or couples. 


And one niemhor is .more, positive, “i 
enjoy living here, and’ Wouldn’t want to ' 


with their children. 

Says an' unmarried mother: "Every- 


T he German Society for the Protec- 
tion of Children wants on om- 
budsman for children b? created to have 
: a say in decisions concerning children 
and ensuring just legislation. , - 
The society recently devoted its 25tli • 
anniversary celebration to contemplating 
new ways ol improving the overall posi- 
tion of children. • 1 

: The forthcoming Year of the Child 


In an era in which more than 50 per 
cent of children examined by pediatri- 
cians show no signs of physical illness 
and yet are not healthy, it has become 
necessary, to examine the psychological 
and emotional aspects of illness. Illness 
must be defined as u physical and or 
mental -psycliglogical -social disorder, il 
says- ' ■ 

Sudv a wider definition of “illiirff” 


Uiye. qnyu/hetc life. has. ruchancc da jlung, has worked amazingly well so far, . 1979 t in which the society will play a would do more justice to the w*. 

Sleilshoop -- despite the greyness of ; , , fte ' 'hereMs always major role, provides a’ welcome Spportu- stresses and handicaps to which chihlnn 


Sleilshoop -- despite the grey ness of 
concrete.” 

1 The experiment conceived and em- 
barked on by the architect Rolf Spille 
five years ago amid dreary housing com- 
plexes - an experiment “aimed at self- 
determination, solidarity and cooperation 
In creating new forms of togetherness'’ 
j- goes against the traditional . cop}- 
jiumcs of radicals sucbas..friliTcu(el. 
iind Langhans. ... ‘ 

Steilslioop has neither the smelt of 
incense and hashish nor do its inhabi- 
tants live outside society. 1 ; 

' The future tenahts were allowed to 
cooperate in planning the layout of the, 
4,900 square metres of living space in 
the building put up by the public hous-. 
ing conipany SAGA. i 

j At a cost |of DM6.9 million, SAGA 1 
provided 37 apartments in a six-storey 
building, ranging from 38-square metre 
one-room fiats to a mammoth 440- 


somebody J can talk to." 

Five years ago the tenants consisted of. 
143 adults - university students, tea-, 
chers, blue-collar workers, office workers,! 

0 doctor, a judge, journalists, ex-convicts 

and a (axi driver - and 45 children. 
They were people from all social strata,; 
determined to embark on an experiment; 
in living; None of the original tenants 
still litres there. V- i I 

There remain i the. basic Ideas and 
difficulties facing the 160 inhabitants in 
39 apartments. 

Most 'Of them have not been raised to 
fit into - such ■ a scheme, being used to 
the traditional, small family and the se-! 
curity of a private sphere, says Bernhard- 
Beyerleinpa sociology ptudent and board’ 
.member of tl)e association^ ! j 

1 This' hds Rd to constant friction ovei* 
duties withinl the community, self-admi-' 
nistration, styles of living and such’ 
issues as whether or not beer should be 


nily for remedies to improve the lot of 
. the child. 

The society feels that -many political 
and administrative decisions concerning 
-children are marked 'by inadequate 1 
knowledge of the position of the child. 
In society. TMs leads to mistakes, easily. > 
tdubbed as; anti-child attitudes, although, ; 
they are due to lack of underatandmg. s ‘‘ v| 


ore exposed. 

. It has also been suggested that a con- 
central ioh 6 f all sick children within 
special pediatric centres is urgently ne- 
cessary; • • : 1 • ’• 

^Pediatricians would have to come to 
: the 1 children in these Centres to ensuie 
adequate care.’ "■ 1 5 ' : 

Asa sup port ing measure, longer visit- 


An onbudimon for ehUd^-wiia ' 1 

not entail new buieaucratic institutions Hospialisation should also be shorteneJ 
but merely »" honorary COmWiier, . • 6r < alolisltid vllVere not absolutely new , ' 


but merely an honorary CdmViiissidrier, ' 
operating on local, state and federal 
levels, with access to! Expert advice on all. 
issues concerning children.. The' bm-- 


V;, 


levels, with access to Expert advice on all . ‘a- . * ■ 1 l. I 

issues concerning children.. The 1 om-- ' Omits, efforts to reduce the tuumw 
jbudsman would have to be, consulted on •/ of J accldentS involving children (espeer 
•all pertinent questions and present an ly traffic, accidents), the society sayl * 
annual report on the position of chil- reduction of child fatalities in ^traffic 

;dren in society. ‘.’L* V-‘ i cldents l ,by 50 from 1975 to 1976 istoj 

i The society also call, fot al»»J,tf».W!l 11 ! 

'fiSSl •^y ! 300 t in\ra &d, I 


by developments in tlie past decades. 









; mf: f- •’tr* ' • ?-.• . ■ • <muoren;are oeing aiscusseu . • 

Steilshoop houiln^ p/oJMtln Hamburg: after five years no original tenant remalnabuthop^l fwflt'6 n ; : ^ ‘ IT »' c i d Mi - i 'i-.i i j 3 t^Yd/^sspr- £?r. K- 

\ j (PbolO*M(r|attrte Yefiid«r Aujui^WJ 


-j ■ oy 300 in the same pehod. J 

-The -slight -decrease- in- fatalititf ^ ^ 
attributed to improved surgical tecn“; 

ques.^ " ' " * ' ‘ W ' jj 

The society says traffic jj 

children should be coupled I 

education rfor all' other road '? 
(hiS’ebhnectipti^ there is rib, evidence oj 
Improved "ifcmc planning fqr<cfiild sai«i 

^ -- 
On the [Year , ofj the Child, the GJB 
man Society for t&. Protection of 
dren caUs for interdisciplinary sc,c jJ^ 
institutions voted to pliild;researcl>||. 
Other problems, from .denvon^sM 
pregnancy care and prophyw|j 
for children .all tlie way* 

. JnMefjd'Tor bigger playgrounds, welid| 
%'i®*SKbes, suitable, s'chobl desks to fig ; 

fl.46 ithe spine and feeti! j 
1 ilibn ;for the care of M [ 
being discussed. ■ ' / ;.®f 
L 4 :<u K- Nit&Mi { 
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Veteran 


gets his crown 
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At 24 he is the ' - y ‘ ■ • 

oldest swimming . ... 

world champion for 


years, in 1970 he £ 

came third in liie ^ : ‘ S ’> 

100 metres breastst- wWHPWPMMMHI 
rake at the Euro- 
pean championships A world champion at last: Walter Kusch's moment of triumph 
in Barcelona. I 11 after winning the lOOmetres breaststroke at the world 






W ith two metres to go in the finals 
of the 100 metres breast-stroke 
world championships in West Berlin no- 
one would have wagered a cent on Wal- 
ler Kuseh. 

From the stands of tlie Olympic pool 
il looked like bronze yet again for the 
24-year-old Wtlrzburg veteran, with gold 
for Graham Smith of Canada and sil- 
ver for local boy Gerald Mflrken. 

Then Kuseh managed the final burst 
for which he is famous and his first in- 
dividual world crown was in the bag -- n 
title Hint hud eluded him for eight long 
years. 

Later, once the good news had. had 
lime to set in, Kuseh explained how he 
had felt: 

. "Over the last 20 metres my only 
thought was for the finish and all ! 
could see was that yellow stripe. While 
Siiii 111 and MOrken came to a halt 1 con- 
centrated on that final movement of my 
outstretched arm.” ’ 


in Barcelona. I 11 after winning the lOOmetr 
1974 he won the championships in West Berlin. 


(Photo: dpo) 


European silver medal, in 1977 bronze 
over 100 and 200 metres. 

In 1975 he came fourth over 200 
metres in the world championships,- yet 
with 26 national championship titles 
and 31 national records to his credit 
Kuseh hud never yet won international 
gold. 

So his Berlin gold medal is a richly- 
deserved reward for years of training. 
WOrzburg coach Christian Hildebmndt, 
who took Kuseh over from Rainer Sie- 
wert, explains how lie finally made it. 

The secret of the champion’s success, 
it seems, is eight hours’ weight training 
a week. Coach Hihiebrandt, like Kuseh a 
24-year- old, fills in the details: 

“In six months Walter improved Ids 
peak performance from 65 to 1 00 kg 
and his endurance showing from 10 by 
40 kg to 10 by 80 kg.” 


It was hound to make a difference. “I 
converted two kilograms of ful into 
muscle," Kuseh says. He is f .84 metres 
( 6 ft) tall and weighs 74 kg (1631b) — an 
ideal figure. 

Kuseh is a smart lad, although he has 
yet to make it to university, and as he 
told journalists after tho award ceremony, 
lie has now set his heart on keeping up 
his swimming until the Moscow Olym- 
pics. 

The first person to congratulate him 
was girlfriend Karin Borman n, herself 
twice national champion but ul Berlin a 
press hostess. 

She contributed the pullover Kuseh 
wears to bring good luck on finals days. 
It is a 50-year-old jumper her grandfather 
used to wear. „ „ . , , 

K. 0. Spreekermann 

(Stuttgarler Nachrkhtun, 22 Augiibt 1978) 


G crd Wilt fang on Roman rode four 
faultless rittmds_nt Jftp — 
the showjumping world chahtpionship 
tide after a thrilling jump-off. 

In the final Wiltfang, 32, from Stuhr, 
near Bremen, outrode Eddie Macken of 
Ireland, with ’/« fault, Michael Ma(z of 
the United States, with 4'fi, and Johan. 
Heins of Holland, eight. 

Their mounts were Roman, a seven- 
year-old Westphalian stallion, Boome- 
rang, an 11 -year-old Irish stallion, Jet 
Run, an American thoroughbred, also 1 1, 
and Pandur Z, an elgjit-yeac-old Dutch- 
bred stallion. 

These four qualified for the j'ump-off 
from a field of 53 after three rounds. 

The new world champion is a baker’s 
son who served as a bakers apprentice, 
before being spotted by Alwin * Schockr 
emGhle as a promising 17-year-old- 


--.jNoblest-Roman, 

jumps Wiltfang 
to pinnacle 

He worked as a stable-lad for Schock- 
emflhle at Mflhlen and subsequently for 
trainers Jupp Kuhn and Dr Schnapka. 
But now he rides his own horses, and 
has a few beauties in his stables. 

Some 50,000 fans watched with bated 
breath as Johan Heins on Pandur started 
the jump-off, in which each of the four 
horsemen had to go round the course on 
all the horses, starting with their own. 

The oight Obstacles, entailing ten . 
jumps, included a difficult three-in-a- 
row at which Heins sent a brick flying. 















Single-Engine 
crosses Pole 

H eidelberg test pilot Dieter Schmitt, 
54, on 19 August became the first 
man to cross the North Polo in a single- 
engined aircraft. 

It took him 32 hours 32 minutes, lie 
set out from Anchorage, Alaska, at 9.01 
hours Central European Time on Friday 
morning and landed at Ricm airport, 
Munich late on Saturday afternoon. 

Schmitt was not only the first to 
make the crossing: lie also set new 
speed and distance records for single- 
engined craft. 

His Becchcnift normally has a range 
of J,000 miles on 180 litres of fuel (47 
US or 40 Imperial gallons), but Schmitt 
took on 1,350 litres (356 US or 297 Im- 
perial gallons). 

It was only just enough for liis 8 , 200 - 
kilomctrc (5,125-mile) record-breaking 
flight. When he touched down in Mu- 
nich he had enough fuel left for another 
20 minutes. 

His 1,350 litres were carefully calcu- 
lated for weight. To qualify for the re- 
cord, the aircraft had to weigh between 
1,750 and 3,000 kilograms. 

Schmitt flew through foul weather 
and had to fight off tiredness. Autogenic 
training helped him to keep his eyes 
open and his wits about him, as did in- 


■ v; - -vV- - ,v 7 -I > -i-. ’ r - 

■ V Gerd WH^^ 
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as did Michael Matz. The crowd roared 
. v.l\cu ..Willfaug, finiblwU l be- -first dear 
round. 

But Eddie Macken on Boomerang also 
rode a clear round. Tension grew as the 
four riders prepared to go round the 
course again on each other's mounts. 
Each was entitled to three minutes' 
practice, including two jumps.- As each 
rider set out on the course for the se- 
conds that counted, you could liave 
heard a pin drop. The moment they fi- 
nished there was a standing ovation. 

Johan Heins ran up four faults on Jet 
Run. Matz and Wiltfang rode clear 
rounds on Roman and Boomerang re- 
spectively., Eddie Macken notched up a 
. '/« time fault on Pandur. 

[ In the third and fourth rounds Matz . 
was penalised r /s point bn time, but the 
others all rode clear rounds. Wiltfang 
: had the crowd gasping as he cleared the 
. ;rqw pf three with poles rocking at all 
three fences. ; 

One : of the most interesting world 1 
championship trials, was. the third quali- 
fying round held on two courses the 
previous day. There were 20 obstacles! 

7 By this stage, ’(he field Cha0 Mrrqwea 
to 20 , so only the wqfid’s besl..snbwi 
jumpers were still In [the running. Who 
: were to be the ludtf fqnft; ‘ 7 : 5 ! 

■ . Fractions of secondhand 'jwlnts^d#! 
.■ 'bldod the outcome.;, There ■‘Was not one 

• poor performam^ at'thiS sta^e, 1 j b - [7, 

'• Britain’s Carql.ine fimdley. W n 'fi- 
.yourite with . jffibjird,-: bli^ ?he 'an4 

:[[ tigre were pippidjk Jbb.4n H eihs an ij; a 
;ji)argirt of pSSBBSC: ’Sse^[;- ''[•;'« 

Gird;- Wilfla life . 4 ii 6 :;)iew ’ bh&m pioA? 
takes ovettalie falff HertWig Sleeq] 
kenjvWha'.woA'thefltlri', fbUtycSlS agba[t 

• Hickateii ; jie,.waSr [on(y : ; ihevsecbhq 

lb do <o^the tiri|t : lieifiK’ Han 4 
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Test pilot Diator Schmitt: first man to 
cross the North Pole In a single engined 
aircraft. (Photo: dp a) 

flight interviews with radio stations and 
□ radio chat with his wife. 

He steered dear of both stimulant 
tablets and coffee. Food consisted of six 
litres of milkt but he had to make do 
with two when the rest turned sour in 
turbulence. .... 

He used a special gyro to navigate 
over the Pole. Bad weather and low 
cloud made it difficult for him to main- 
tain his course. Ice even obliged him to 

rotes 4i . ■ , 

His was a recognised record bid and 


rote? :■ 

His was a recognised record bid and 
he was given priority everywhere, being 
allowed to take short cuts and even fly 
along air corridors In the wrong direc- 
tion. 

When lie touched down in Munich he 
could hardly walk, having been lodged 
in the cockpit for over a day-and-a-half. 
Exhausted and unshaven, lie happily 
embraced Ills wife; on tlie runway. 


1 hie N6 rth --^we r ¥l 1 gii t I* of f Iciaf I y^'-ac jc*- 
nd^dged/ari’d": included ill - thb Jfifecfnfcl 

for aircraft and two for glides,. , i. 

■ Ldjt year , he flew sirigtelftnaeft from 
New York to Munich In 26 hours .to win 
‘thfr ^rtdb^rilr JrieihoriM'bwaifd.i^. dpa •> 

‘ ■! (SIutfprWr.Na^fitkattfni 21 August > 199ft) 








